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AVE you read this interesting new 64-page booklet prepared by the American 

Baptist and Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies? Beyond 

the War’s Desolation tells the story of what the war has done to our foreign mis- 

sion fields ... and what the plans are for rehabilitating and expanding our 
work there through the World Mission Crusade. 

This booklet will help all Northern Baptists to visualize the great foreign mission 
needs and opportunities, as well as the great program that has been planned to 
meet them through the World Mission Crusade. Beyond the War’s Desolation may 
be ordered from the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for 25¢ a copy. Be sure to send for one. 
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> Everett S. Burkert is a missionary 
in East China, in service since 1916. 


> FRANKLIN COLE is a Congregational 
minister, and a chaplain in the Navy. 


> A. HaerrenscHWwILLeR was recently 
commercial attaché to the Swiss Lega- 


THE QUESTION BOX 
FEBRUARY 
BOE Hie-Speentions are taken from all 


Ss. 


1. Who has aged since his last 
visit to the U. S.? 

2. What does the American 
Creed proclaim? 

8. Who was founder of the 
Ongole Faith Orphanage? 

4. Where is the racial situa- 
tion the worst in the world? 

5. Who died November 14, 
1915? 

6. What contaminates chil- 
dren with race prejudice? 

7. What city has many mar- 
ble and carved stone churches? 

8. What percentage in Con- 
gress belong to churches? 

9. How many churches in To- 
kyo have been destroyed? 
Note that the current contest began with 

and runs through June, 1946, 

and is open only to subscribers. 

10. What has now a circula- 
tion of 82,300? 

11. Who is B. Frank Belvin? 

12. What government is more 
socialist and liberal? 

13. In what area is Soviet 
policy more just and humane? 

14. Who had a bunk in a 
cabin with 20 other women? 

15. What became a reality on 
June 10, 1925? 

16. What does the atomic age 
warn us? 

17. Who is George P. How- 
ard? 

18. What denomination re- 
ports 739,079 church members? 


Rules for 1945-1946 


to every question 
ber to 


sionary book or a year’s subscription to 
MIssI0Nns will be awarded. #8 
nswers should be ke; a0 beme a until June 
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ould be written briefly. Do n 
re the question. _— 
ere two or more in a 

gether only one set should be 

such a case only one prize will be 
All answers must be mailed by 

July 15, 1946 to receive credit 


work to- 
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Science Enters the Pulpit 
Cartoon NumBer 128 sy Caartes A. WELLS 





With The discovery of atomic 
Power man at last faces The 
ultimate reality —Hemust now live 77, 
by moral and spirildal law or Be 
destroy himself — 
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HE Christian preacher is no longer a lonely homiletical voice 
crying in the wilderness. Speaking from his pulpit now is the 
voice of science with its irrefutable testimony of scientific re- 
search. It demands a new recognition of moral responsibility. 
The atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were vivid reve- 
lations of what war henceforth will mean. “I never expected to 
live to see science frightened at its own discoveries,” said Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick in a recent sermon. “Those spiritual val- 
ues, those inner secrets of life’s ethical control that can wisely 
master and direct the new powers put into men’s hands—these 
are necessities now!” 

Perhaps science feels its own pangs of conscience in having un- 
leashed titanic forces before humanity was morally prepared to 
use them. “I dread to think of the future,” said a Russian dress- 
maker in Moscow. “I hope the inventor of the atomic bomb 
never finds peace on this earth.”” Alarmed over man’s spiritual 
and moral inadequacy in the face of these new destructive pow- 
ers, the scientist is coming to be one of the strongest preachers of 
repentance and social righteousness and a spiritually revived so- 
ciety. In other years science was regarded as an enemy of reli- 
gion. Today the church welcomes science as a new preacher to its 
pulpit and as a new ally in the global crusade for repentance. 
—Cuares A, WELLS. 











> Pauw H. Conran is the Council on 
Finance and Promotion’s Secretary of 
Stewardship. 

> Peart D. Lonater is the wife of 
Rev. W. J. Longley, missionary in 
India since 1908. 

> Bensamin E. Mays is President of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, Ga., 
and the first Negro to be elected Vice- 
President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


> Waxa Mocuizux: is Secretary of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship Summer 
Service Projects Committee. 

> Wit H. Musrton, formerly pastor 
at Simla, Col., is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Pawnee City, Neb. 


® Revsen E. Netson is Executive 
Director of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. 


> Hetzen Morse Wicernton is the 
wife of Frank H. Wiggington of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Home Base Vice- 
President of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society. 


Again 6,000 Subscriptions 
in December 


For the third time December 
subscriptions crossed the 6,000 
total, the month producing 6,240. 
The biggest single day’s receipts in 
the magazine’s history came on De- 
cember 26th when the postman de- 
livered 830 subscriptions. Unfor- 
tunately that cannot be registered 
for comparative purposes as a rec- 
ord day’s business because the re- 
ceipts covered the four-day Christ- 
mas week-end, the office having 
been closed on the day before 
Christmas. 

Gratifying as was the 6,240 rec- 
ord for the month, it must sadly 
be recorded that this really meant 
a loss because December a year 
ago had produced 6,518 subscrip- 
tions. Thus December, 1945, joins 
the loss column. The score now 
stands at 148 months of gain and 9 
months of loss since the uptrend 
began in the spring of 1933. 

Upon all friends and subscribers 
of Misstons rests the obligation to 
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grateful that the 
service.” — Rev. ~ 4 Drumel, 
Church, Springfield / 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 








see that this December loss is 
promptly recovered. This is your 
magazine and it depends on you 
whether the new year 1946 con- 
tinues the steady upward trend 
manifest during the past 18 years. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Your editorial on chaplains and their 
return to pastorates prompts me to 
remind you that they were not the 
only ones who made sacrifices. Public 
opinion is being led to think that the 
returning chaplain deserves the best 
there is. It is time something was said 
concerning the pastors who remained 
at home. The government said, “The 
need is desperate; come into the chap- 
laincy and we will pay a minimum of 
$246 per month.” The home field said, 
“The need is desperate; come and take 
over the pastorates of two or three 
combined churches and we will try to 
pay you $75 to $100 per month.” The 
O.P.A. said, “You must cover your 
several fields with the old car and what- 
ever tires and gas we can give you.” 
The government summoned the young 
men to arms and their parents to de- 





WANTED 


Exceptionally talented musicians for 
youth evangelism. Address “‘Music,” 
care MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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DO YOU LIKE BASKETBALL? 


The basketball season is in full swing at Franklin College this winter, and 
how eager the students are to get at it and how much they enjoy it! The 
picture shows a huge basket filled with basketballs and the captains of the 
two teams who will play the practice game and are getting out the balls 
for practice. 





There is nothing like Indiana Basketball! Everyone loves it; everyone 
plays it; and the spectators get keen enjoyment from the fastest moving 
game on earth. So would you if you came to Franklin College. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and Other Information Write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 
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fense jobs in war plants. Thus the 
pastor was left with a skeleton mem- 
bership and few young people. So I 
wonder if the man who remained at 
home did not make a greater sacrifice 
for the common good. The. public is 
being impregnated with the idea that 
because of his heroism the returning 
chaplain deserves the best and that the 
man who remained at home deserves 
little or no consideration. Returning 
chaplains deserve pastorates and we 
should see that they get them. How- 
ever, many are already learning that 
it is hard now to step down from the 





NURSES HOME. 





a 2 
IN SPITE OF SEVERE HARDSHIPS 
UNDER JAPANESE OCCUPATION, NATIVE 
CHRISTIANS ALONG THE BURMA ROAD 
CARRIED ON SERVICES WHEREVER THEY COULD. WHEN THE 
JAPANESE HAD BEEN DRIVEN Our, NATIVE PASTORS FOUND 

THAT THOUGH MANY CHRISTIANS HAD FLED THE COUNTRY OR 


BEEN KILLED, THEIR CHURCHES WERE INCREASED BY 400 FAMILIES. 


. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO A NUMBER OF POOR 
NATIVES AT ALOCAL FIESTA RAISED A FEW DOLLARS TOWARD 
THE START OF A HOSPITAL FOR NICARAGUA, 
TODAY, THROUGH BAPTIST GIFTS, THE CRANSKA MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL SERVES AN AREA LARGER THAN NEW YORK STATE 
AND MINISTERS TO 9,724 PERSONS PER YEAR. POSTWAR 
PLANS WILL SOON TRIPLE ITS CAPACITY AND PROVIDE A 


army level of living to that of a pastor 
on a small local field. So my hat is off 
to the man who suffered privations at 
home as well as to the man who risked 
life and health on the battlefields 
abroad. May God bless them both.— 
John A. Siemers, Kenmare, N. D. 

You have kept Missions at.a very 
high level. Your vision has been mag- 
nificent. In times of war and denomina- 
tional stress I marvel at the vision 
so wonderfully fulfilled in Musstons’ 
pages.—Chaplain Lester 0. Hooks, Oak- 
land, Cal. 
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I probably represent thousands of 
Baptists who feel as I do, that in the 
field of religious journalism, Misstons 
stands head and shoulders above any- 
thing else. I rejoice in the magnificent 
witness you have borne during the 
war period without wavering in your 
convictions. I admire your con- 
structive Christian outlook which 
you express so courageously and in 
such a forthright way.—Rev. Kenneth 
L. Mazwell, Granville, Ohio. 

When Missions speaks editorially, 
it is nothing half-hearted. Small won- 
der that some of a differing point of 
view should interpret this whole- 
heartedness as ridicule and intoler- 
ance. The logic of your telling state- 
ments is quite apt to make them 
shout “Bitter” and “Malicious.” 
Missrons must expect that when it 
speaks forth so openly and with such 
irrepressible conviction. Do not let 
this dissuade you. In a day of so much 
hollow-sounding jingoism and disrup- 
tive self-righteousness, we need Mis- 
sions’ burning zeal and look to it for 
a continuance of its inspiring leader- 
ship through the printed page.—Rev. 
J. Gordon Trick, Salem, N. H. 

. & 

I am a high school teacher and I 
have found many articles of interest 
to my students. I am grateful also 
for the magazine’s constant stimula- 
tion to my own personal interest in 
the missionary activities of the de- 
nomination. And I appreciate your 
vigorous editorial policy. I do not 
wish to be without Missions nor do 
I care to be continually renewing my 


‘subscription for a year at a time. So 


I send herewith check for $12.50 for 
which please advance my subscrip- 
tion for 10 years.—Lela Susan Wright, 
Reedy, W. Va. 


I have been reading Missions in 
the reading room of the Houston 
Public Library and I find its honest, 
straight-forward, fearless editorial 
policy a welcome change from the 
wishy-washy, two-faced stand taken 
on vital questions by the majority 
of religious periodicals regardless of 
denominational affiliation. With Mi1s- 
stons I believe heartily that “truth 
needs make no apologies.” —James 
G. Wilder,.Houston, Texas. 
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My admiration for the Christian 
and courageous attitude you have 
consistently taken as Editor of Mis- 
SIONS on the question of war in gen- 
eral and the debatable issues of the 
present world conflict in particular. 
Many times I have rejoiced and 
thanked God for Missions at such a 
time as this. I have also rejoiced with 
the readers of Missions over the un- 
precedented growth in its circulation. 
It is the most helpful and spiritually 
uplifting missionary journal that I 
know.—Rev. Jacob Heinrichs, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 
i] 

I want to express my appreciation 
for the most excellent magazine 
Misstons. Our latest copy arrived on 
Monday. Mr. Morris read it Monday 
night and I read it from cover to 
cover, Tuesday. I have always felt 
as unjust the criticisms in letters 
sent to you.—Mrs. A. B. Morris, 
Puyallup, Wash. 

i] 

I am delighted with Missions. You 
are to be congratulated on the sanity 
and poise shown in your editorial 
policy in a difficult time. Multitudes 
of subscribers who are not vocal about 
it are nevertheless grateful for such a 
magazine at such a time as this.— Red. 
Robert J. Wynne, Hays, Kan. 











“COW PASTURES TO CITIES” 


These were the words of Rev. H. H. Henderson, Director of Religious 
Activities of the Richmond War Housing Project, as he discussed the rise 


of the housing projects. Christian 
service has been an important part 
of these developments. Fifty-three 
Berkeley students have been lead- 
ers of this Christian movement. They 
have organized Sunday Schools, 
church centers, and youth groups. 


For over forty years Berkeley has trained 


For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 








feman Caliee ministers and missionaries to be effective lead- Priscitie Gipesn, 
Boulevard Church ers in the ongoing program of the Kingdom. Cordinices Village 











1425 Snyder Avenue 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
is now training these young women 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 

— Pastor’s Assistant 

— Director of Christian Education 

— Home or Foreign Missionary 

— Christian Social Service Worker 
15 Scholarships 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 


Student Aid Available 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 














GORDON PALMER, President 
Lancaster and City Line (31) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SERVES THE PRESENT AGE 
by sending last year 
132 Graduates Into World Service for Christ 


“EASTERN” 


E vangelistically fervent 

A ggressively missionary 

$ cholarly and spiritual 

T rue to the Sacred Scriptures 

E xalts the Lord Jesus Christ 

R espected because she is reverent 
reliable 


WN ecessary and a notable Baptist 
school 


ry and — dormitory woentiy 


Questions = ae Investigation 








MISSIONS 





I am 100% white and of British 
birth, but I warmly admire Misstons’ 
splendid Christian attitude toward 
the Negro race. I hope you will long 
continue the fight for better race re- 
lationships and the advance of the 
Negro people. I enclose money order 
to cover my subscription—G. A. 
Wigmore, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Please send me a supply of sub- 
scription blanks for inserting in our 
church bulletin so that all members 
may have an opportunity on a given 
Sunday to subscribe to Missions, 
which is rendering a great service to 
the denomination, as well as to the 
larger Christian constituency.—Reov. 
William Russell Pankey, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Note.—Once again the sugges- 


tion to others, Go and do like- 
wise.— Eb. 
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00 CAN MAKE THE WORLD 
A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE IN 


Yes, you can help make this world safe for your children and for their 
children too. 

For when you help spread the Word of God to men in service, pris- 
oners in detention and work camps overseas, civilians in liberated areas 
and to people in need everywhere, you help combat the pagan forces 
which have been destroying our world — and you speed the day man- 
kind will live in peace and security. 

The need is urgent if our civilization is to survive and progress. That is 
why the American Bible Society must expand its World Emergency Fund. 
Your dollars are needed as never before! 

Send your contribution today! Or better still, why not secure an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement, which helps in this vital 
work and at the same time provides a generous lifetime income for 
yourself or for a loved one. 

Investigate this Christian Plan which enables you to both give and 
receive and which also entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Write 
now for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


INCOME American Bible Society 
yVt40)-1 4°) 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


(] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
B-91 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


[}] I enclose ........... for the world-wide distribution of 
the Scriptures. 


‘ . . 
on | | \\ Cannes a 
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While I cannot add anything to the 
discussion of the foreign mission theo- 
logical controversy among Baptists, 
I do find myself wondering more and 
more what some people are fussing 
about. I accept the Bible as God in- 
spired and my guidebook in life, but 
being a Baptist I believe that by study- 
ing His word I am capable of determin- 
ing for myself just what His will is for 
me. I am fed up on this controversy. 
Since we as human beings can overlook 
certain differences among us in tastes, 
why cannot we be given the courtesy 
of being permitted to believe as our 
consciences direct us? That is what it 
means to be a Baptist. So I thank you 
for your consistency in presenting this 
and other current problems in the re- 
vealing light of Christianity. I am also 
fed up with the doctrine of white race 
superiority and supremacy. No matter 
what the race, Indian, Mexican, Negro, 
Japanese, Filipino, European, six feet 
of earth eventually make us all of one 
size, and in the final judgment the 
color of our skin will not count. The 
more we maintain the superiority of 
the white race the smaller we become. 
Since it is no longer legal to keep the 
Negro a slave physically, we try our 
best to keep him a slave mentally and 
socially. How can we preach brotherly 


love to someone if we first tell him his - 


place is in the gutter?—Mrs. Veral M. 
Greene, Madison, 8. D. 

I always enjoy Missions which I 
have read since 1936. I look forward 
especially to your editorials. I want to 
commend you especially for your Ar- 
mistice Day editorial. Although I am 
now in a non-denominational position, 
I still have a keen interest in the work 
of the Northern Baptist convention 
and a high regard for the fine quality 
of your magazine. Prof. Vernon P. 
Bodein, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

May I congratulate you on achiev- 
ing the goal of 50,000 subscribers and 
also on the excellence of the magazine. 
The editorial section is especially com- 
mendable, although all is good. Mts- 
SIONS is a Baptist periodical that we 
can be proud of!—Rev. Kenneth G. 
Hobart, Berkeley, Cal. 
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ere are at least 2 publications... 
Th t least 2 publicat 





E know MISSIONS is on 





that should be read regularly by 


_ every Baptist pastor, church board 


official, church school superintend- 
ent and teacher. One is MISSIONS, 
the International Baptist Magazine. 





@ THIS IS THE OTHER 





your schedule or you wouldn't be 


reading this ad. And we'd like BAPTIST LEADER to be- 
come a regular, too. The basic reason for the great value of BAPTIST 
LEADER to church school workers is its concern with specific local 


church problems and their solut 


ion. It is a workman's journal shar- 


ing the best experience and “know-how” of the denomination. Here 


are some of the highlights of 
LEADER: 


FEATURE ARTICLES 
Outstanding church problems of the day reported, 
discussed, cnalpaed Both general religious topics 
and local church problems are examined wit 
view to keeping Baptists intelligently loleepea 
and to assist in solving similar problems. These ar- 
ticles answer the ever-present questions “What 
are other Baptists doing in reaching and winning 
other people for Christ?” and “How can I help my 
church to do a s hewn job?” 


NEWS 
The comings and goings of Baptists, their plans 
and accomplishments. Items on other denomina- 
tions of particular i ren to Baptists. All the very 
freshest news in full-lengt articles or summed up 
in short paragraphs fata aa reading. 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


Every-day problems in the conduct of a church 
organization are treated in practical manner. 


MISSIONS 


the illustrated monthly, BAPTIST 


Worship and i: ang suggestions, music and the 
choir, advice for leaders of every age group on the 
needs of their classes. 


TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 


International Bible Lessons (Uniform Series) for 
Christian teaching. Detailed background material 
and interesting, valuable delineation of the lessons 
for the month. 


Price of BAPTIST LEADER: I5 cents a copy 
in lots of five or more to one address 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
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UP FROM SLAVERY AND INTO THE HALL OF FAME 


BOOKER TALIAFERRO WASHINGTON 


Born at Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, Virginia, in 1858 (five years before President Abrabam Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation on 

January 1, 1863), the son of slave parents and therefore himself a slave, ker T. Washington worked in West Virginia coal mines, attended 

night school and the Hampton Industrial Institute. In 1881 be founded the Tuskegee Institute, later became its principal, and for 35 years worked 

Sor the uplift of bis race. He died November 14, 1915. President Theodore Roosevelt had him as a luncheon guest at the White House. His widely 

read autobiography, “Up From Slavery,” suggested the title of the editorial on the opposite page. Last fall be was elected to the Hall of Fame. There 

were 53 other nominees, all white ions, and be polled the bighest vote. To be eligible a nominee must have been dead at least 25 years to permit 
objective appraisal of bis career its significance. Elections occur every five years with the next scheduled for 1950 
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Up From Slavery Into the Hall of Fame 





N NEW YORK a 30-year-old Negro 
policewoman won a citation for crime 
detection and_was admitted, tothe New 
York Bar to practice law. In Beaumont, 








caused loss of life and property, for the first 
time a Negro served with 11 white men on a 
Federal Jury. In October for the first time in its 
history organized professional baseball signed a 
Negro player. “The reason Negroes have been 
excluded for 70 years” reported a.special com- 
mittee to New York’s Mayor, “is sheer prejudice 
and tradition! There is no difference between 
the potential ability of Negro and white youths.” 
In Chicago for the first time, appointed_ by 
President Truman and unanimously confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate, a Negro became Judge of 
the United States Customs Court. For several 
weeks, in the Brooklyn Museum, an impressive 
collection of Negro art featured paintings of 
various scenes and aspects of life, and portraits 
of famous Negroes. Marian Anderson, Paul 
Robeson, George Washington Caryer, and oth- 
ers, including Captain William Campbell who 
flew in 60 bombing missions over Sicily and 
Italy. Here was art recognized entirely apart 
from racial considerations. Only in a few cases 
was it possible to detect that Negro rather than 
white talent had produced it. 

In Berlin a 34-year-old Negro conducted the 
world famous Berlin Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. Five times he had to acknowledge the 
thunderous applause of 2,000 Berliners and 1,000 
allied soldiers. In the American occupied zone in 
Germany a 36-year-old Negro was appointed 
chief welfare officer in charge of 18 relief teams 
having custody of thousands of refugees. In 


Texas, where race riots two years ago». 


Copenhagen the World Maritime Conference 
voted 26 to eight to include Negro sailors on 
equal terms in the postwar standard of wages 
and working hours for seamen. Among the nega- 
tive votes were England, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, whose imperialisms control vast col- 
onies of Negroes. 

Climax of the year’s Negro recognition was the 
election of Booker T. Washington to the Hall of 
Fame. Of 54 nominees, all but himself white 
men who included President Theodore Roose- 
velt, John Hay, Stonewall Jackson, Andrew 
Carnegie and 49 others, the Negro polled the 
highest votes. Thus a Negro slave entered the 
portals of America’s immortals. As the year’s 
anti-climax the D.A.R. reaffirmed its policy of 
WHITE ARTISTS ONLY for concerts in its Constitu- 
tion Hall. 

. Something is rotten in our democracy and our 
American caste system. When a Negro has been 
dead 25 years we gladly vote him into the Hall 
of Fame where he shares absolute equality with 
immortals already there. But so long as he lives 
he cannot dine in a first-class restaurant and he 
is denied the rights and opportunities to which 
he is entitled. Constantly we face him with the 
exclusion stigma typified in a picture in The New 
Republic which showed a discharged Negro sol- 
dier looking:for a job. On crutches because one 
leg ends at the knee, he faces a sign on the door 
WHITE ONLY. . 

Gratifying and inspiring is the year’s record 
of white tribute to black greatness. Long, ardu- 
ous, and beset with prejudice and vicious doc- 
trines of white superiority, is still the road to be 
traveled before full rights, equal privileges, eq- 
uitable opportunities have been achieved. 














Has the United States Abolished 
Religious Liberty in Japan? 

N A 2,000 word document General Douglas Mac- 

Arthur late in December ordered the abolition of 

Shinto as the national religion of Japan. By means of 
Shinto the doctrine that the Japanese were a master 
race, and belief in the direct descent of the Emperor 
from the goddess Amaterasu and Japanese na- 
tionalistic ideology were propagandized among the 
people. Thus Shinto became the guiding inspiration 
for militaristic aggrandizement. 

The core of General MacArthur’s order is indicated 
in the following paragraphs: 

The sponsorship, support, perpetuation, control, and 
dissemination of Shinto by Japanese national, prefectural, 
or local governments, or by public officials, subordinates, 
and employees acting in their official capacity are pro- 
hibited and will cease immediately. 
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A procession of Shinto priests led by the High 
Priest. From now on these men must be paid by 
voluntary contributions instead of state support 


All financial support from public funds and all official 
affiliation with Shinto and Shinto shrines are prohibited 
and will cease immediately. 

No official of national, prefectural, or local government 
acting.in his public capacity will visit any shrine to report 
his assumption of office, to report on conditions of govern- 
ment, or to participate as a representative of the govern- 
ment in any ceremony. ' 


Thus Shinto as a religion is stripped of all official 
sponsorship, must now depend on voluntary con- 
tributions, and is leveled to a parity with Buddhism 
and Christianity. About 220 national and nearly 
50,000 prefectural and local shrines have had state 
support from taxation. Last year’s national budget 
included 6,700,000 Yen to maintain shrines and pay 
salaries of priests. General MacArthur’s order for- 
bids even repair to war damaged shrines at govern- 
ment expense. The Emperor is denied official visits to 
Shinto shrines, but he is permitted to continue visits 
for worship as a private citizen. 

American Baptists will rejoice in this new develop- 
ment in Japan because it recognizes one of their own 
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basic historic principles, the separation of church and 
state. But should they not also feel concerned as to 
whether the imposition of this principle by force by 
a conquering nation on a conquered nation is inter- 
ference with the freedom of religion? The United 
States has the military power, but does it have the 
moral right to determine in Japan what shall be 
religion and what shall not be religion? If the Jap- 
anese people desire Shinto as a national religion, is 
not its military prohibition a deliberate violation of 
one of the famous “Four Freedoms” enunciated by 
the late President Roosevelt as the aims of the war. 
If such American compulsion is permissible in Japan, 
why not in Italy which supports Roman Catholicism 
as the national religion? And where does this leave 
England with its support of the Anglican Church, and 
the Scandinavian countries with their established 
Lutheran churches? 

To separate church and state and to terminate 
state support for any religion is sound and worthy of 
global realization. But will the method employed in 
achieving this in Japan be regarded as a violation of 
the principle of religious freedom? Should not the 
Japanese people by a process of education, democ- 
ratization, and persuasion have been induced to 
terminate state Shinto themselves instead of having 
it imposed upon them by the military power of a 
conquering nation? 


The End of Roman Catholic 
Discrimination in Belgian Congo 

R more than 20 years American, British, and 

Swiss Protestant foreign missions in Belgian 
Congo have protested against the Belgian Govern- 
ment’s discrimination in favor of Roman Catholi- 
cism. Chief cause for complaint was the annual grant 
of 37,000,000 francs from state funds toward the 
support of Roman Catholic schools, and the ex- 
clusion of Protestant schools from such benefit. 
According to a news report late in November, in The 
New York Times, this policy is soon to be ended. 
The new Belgian Government is more socialist and 
liberal. Since it includes communists and other non- 
Catholics, it is more ready to make concessions and 
to do away with discrimination than was the clerical 
party that had been in power for so many years. 
Under the new program announced in Brussels by 
the Minister of Colonies, annual subsidies will here- 
after include Protestant as well as Roman Catholic 
schools in Belgian Congo. Another reform is the es- 
tablishment of non-Catholic schools for the children 
of Europeans serving in various capacities in Belgian 





Congo. Such children heretofore had been compelled 
to attend Catholic schools maintained by public 
funds. Whether Protestant mission boards accept 
state aid for their mission schools is for their con- 
stituencies to decide. The important issue here is that 
discrimination has ceased and Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are on a basis of equality. For this 
recognition of the separation of church and state, 
the equality of denominations, and assurance of full 
liberty for Protestants in harmony with “The Four 
Freedoms,” American Baptists have abundant reason 
for satisfaction. 


American Lynching 
Is Imported into England 


CCORDING to the statistics compiled by Tuske- 
gee Institute there were two lynchings in the 
United States last year. Both victims of this crime 
which the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
called, “that vile form of mass murder,” were 
Negroes. Moreover both Negroes were discharged 
American soldiers. The entire nation ought to feel 
ashamed that these two Negroes who were prepared 
to die in a war that was fought to blast the nazi 
myth of “master race” superiority should have been 
murdered by advocates of that same master race 
philosophy here at home. Whatever the crime com- 
mitted by these victims of lynching mobs, their 
deaths make mockery of the inscription on the 
Supreme Court Building in Washington, rquaL 
JUSTICE UNDER LAW. The white men who lynched the 
Negroes were doubtless known to the local police 
authorities. Neither federal, state, nor local authori- 
ties prosecute them. 

Last year also a Negro was lynched in England 
for having stabbed an Englishman in a drunken 
brawl in a village saloon. He, too, was an American 
soldier. This was the first recorded instance of a 
lynching in England. In indicting the men guilty of 
lynching the Negro the Prosecuting Attorney said, 
“Although the Negro deserved punishment, in this 
country we cannot permit private revenge, lynch 
law, or mob justice.”” Nevertheless the defendants 
were acquitted. Thus lynch law has been imported 
into England from America. Recently five Germans 
were hanged in the American occupation zone in 
Germany for having lynched three American pilots 
whose plane had been shot down. The news reels in 
all their gruesome details pictured the hanging Ger- 
mans. Why should they be hanged while the men 
who lynched Negroes in America and England are 
permitted to go free? 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 
cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 81 
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The Colored Races in the Postwar World 


By BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


hey died together - So that we may live together 





Men of all races, colors, national origins, and religious faiths fought and died together in the hope that their 

sacrifice would result in a postwar world of justice and equality. The white race needs to recognize this contri- 

bution of the colored races. Will their dreams be realized or will their hopes be frustrated? “They died together 
so that we may live together.” Will that be forgotten or remembered? 


IHE colored races of the world will 
fm never be less submissive than they are 
| now; they will never want less than they 
want now; they will never be less vocal in their 
assertion of their desire for equal opportunity 
than they are today. Increasingly and more vig- 
orously they will oppose exploitation, segrega- 
tion, and discrimination based on color and 
race. And right here we come face to face with 
the present crisis in race relations. In brief it is 
this: the colored races of the earth, like the Jews, 
are desiring, clamoring, and insisting that they 
are persons, human beings, and that they are to 
be treated as equals, and not as underlings. Thus 
they confront the stubborn resistance on the 
part of many white persons that this must 
never be. This is the world’s color crisis. Either the 
colored races will obtain more than they have 
now, or there will be increasing tension in the 
years ahead. 

They will hardly want less because they could 
hardly possess less. The colored races of the 
earth do not share in world control. They do not 
have the decisive word even in their own native 
lands. The 400 million people in India do not 
control the destiny of India. The Indonesians 
are not the rulers of Java. The natives of Ceylon 
are not in control of their island. The Chinese 
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An American Negro discusses the postwar global 
significance of race relations, and appraises 
five ways in which the crisis may be resolved 
and the status of the colored races improved 





are relatively weak and are warring among 
themselves. The Japanese are a defeated peo- 
ple. In other words, the 992 million colored peo- 
ples in Asia are not free to shape and mould 
their own lives. The 142 million Africans neither 
own nor control Africa. The 37 million Negroes 
and the 30 million Indians in North and South 
America are not the masters of their fate. The 
13 million Negroes in the United States live only 
on the periphery of American democracy. 
World forces have aggravated the situation 
which supports the thesis that the pressure from 
below will increase rather than diminish in the 
postwar years. This crisis has been aggravated 
by the findings of modern science which now 
establish as fact what Christianity affirmed by 
faith centuries before—the potential equality 
of all the races of the earth. Within the past 
50 years modern science has taken away the 
reasons for differentials based on race. In the 
light of the findings of science every argument 
previously advanced to prove the inferiority of 
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the Negro, as well as that of other races, has had 
to be abandoned. No reputable scientist today 
would argue for the inherent inferiority of a 
people. Science and Christianity have stimu- 
lated members of all races to aspire, and they 
have enabled them to walk the earth with dig- 
nity and pride. In the case of minority peoples 
living in the United States, they not only have 
science setting forth the potential equality of 
man before man, and Christianity proclaiming 
everything what science has established, but 
they have a Declaration of Independence, a Bill 
of Rights, and a Federal Constitution giving 
political expression and validity to what science 
and Christianity reveal. 

The race relations crisis is made still more 
acute because in a single generation we have 
fought two global wars. Less than 21 years 
after the close of the first World War, Hitler 
precipitated the second World War. Each time, 
we fought for a way of life for all peoples. We 
fought the first time to make the world safe for 
democracy. We fought the second time for the 
Atlantic Charter and four freedoms. As a result 
of what we claimed we were fighting for, the 
race crisis has become global in character. We 
intensified the aspiration for equality of treat- 
ment and equality of opportunity on the part of 
American Negroes and the colored races through- 
out the world. The race problem can no longer 
be localized. It is now global. Moreover, isolation 
is no longer possible. The radio, improved meth- 
ods of travel, the interdependence of man upon 
man, the common peril created by the atomic 
bomb prove conclusively that this is one world. 

Unfortunately the way of the colored races 
in the postwar world is going to be exceedingly 
difficult because those who occupy vantage 
points are seldom willing to share their privileges 
with the less privileged. Persons in control usu- 
ally do all they can to keep persons not in control 
from rising to their level. They may help them 
a bit but rarely to the point of equality. It is 
bound to be hard also because most of the mil- 
lions in Asia and Africa are poor, illiterate, and 
diseased. Those who wish to continue to exploit 
them will work to keep them poor and ignorant. 
And it is going to be hard because it does not 
necessarily follow, as conditions in the United 
States reveal, that obstacles to freedom will be 
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removed against persons of color in proportion 
as they increase in intelligence, skill, and com- 
petence. Goodness, wisdom, and wealth cannot 
insure a colored person or race against prejudice 
and discrimination. Competence will help to re- 
duce the hardships, but it does not completely 
eradicate the prejudice and the discrimination. 
Hardly anyone would doubt the assertion that 
in the world of song Marian Anderson has few 
equals and no superiors. But in many sections of 
America the color bar works a hardship on 
Marian Anderson. No one can argue against the 
fact that Paul Robeson is one of the greatest 





Benjamin E. Mays, the author of this article is Presi- 
dent of Morehouse College {Baptist}. At Pittsburg in 
November, 1944 he was elected Vice President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, the 
first Negro to have been elected to that office 


interpreters of Shakespeare humanity has ever 
produced. Yet in many sections of America he 
is discriminated against solely because of his 
race. The more enlightened the colored peoples 
of the world become, the more sensitive they will 
be to the wrongs and exploitations that they 
experience and the more suffering and agony 
there will be in their minds, hearts, and souls. 
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There will be increasing frustration on the part 
of competent colored people as they find the 
doors of opportunity continually closed to them. 
Any attempt on their part to rise to a position 
of equality will be resisted. In many instances 
any attempt to improve their condition appre- 
ciably will be resisted with force. 

There are at least five ways by which the lot 
of the colored races may be improved. They are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

1. The continued exploitation of the darker 
peoples of the earth may eventually prove un- 
profitable and too expensive. The ruling white 
minority may ultimately see that the exploita- 
tion of the weak colored majority is likely to 
prove increasingly less profitable, and that it will 
be more profitable to hasten the day when all 
people will share in the economic, political, and 
educational affairs of the world. We might call 
this enlightened self-interest. It seems obvious 
that the more money the masses make, the more 
goods the people will buy, and the more profit 
the owners will make. The exploiters in some 
sections of Africa will see that it would improve 
their own lot as well as that of the natives if the 
natives were paid more than 20 cents a day. 
The rulers in India may learn the same lesson. 
It is strange that the British who control and 
exploit more colored people than any other na- 





me '*U. &, Army Signal Corps Photo 

A company of Negro soldiers in the American Army 

during the invasion of Italy going down a steep incline 
toward the Arno River 
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tion on earth must depend upon the United 
States for a huge loan in order to guarantee 
British economic security. Perhaps the moral 
order of the universe is slowly but surely working 
against Britain. America may learn that it can 
not keep Negroes down without keeping Amer- 
ica down. 

2. The colored races may improve their con- 
dition in the postwar world through the exigen- 
cies of the times. Many of the things that have 
come to colored people in this country were 
never meant for them, certainly not deliberately 
planned for them. Although slavery precipitated 
the Civil War, it was not fought for the sole 
purpose of freeing the slaves. It was fought to 
save the union. If the union could have been 
saved without freeing the slaves and some com- 
promise on, that institution could have been 
reached, the Negroes would not have been freed 
at that time. The Negro got a foothold in Ameri- 
can industry for the first time during World 
War I when Europeans returned home to fight 
and immigration to this country was curtailed. 
The Negro has never lost this hold in American 
industry. Then World War II came along and 
opened up to the Negro new positions in the 
army, navy, and air corps, in the government, 
and in industry. He will maintain some of these 
positions. 

The atomic bomb may have a sobering effect 
upon race relations for it has already made clear 
that only good will can save the world. It may 
enable us to see as never before that the destiny 
of every person, high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, Jew and Gentile, white 
and black, yellow and brown, is tied in with the 
destiny of every other person that inhabits the 
globe. It may help England to see that a great 
navy and vast colonial possessions can not 
guarantee the security of the British Empire. 
It may enable the United States to see that in- 
dustrial might and compulsory military training 
cannot save the United States. If the atomic 
bomb can force a change in the hearts of men, it 
may have its repercussion for good in furthering 
justice to the suppressed peoples of the earth. 

Whatever faults the Soviet Union may have, 
it is admitted by friends and foes alike that in 
the area of race relations the Soviet government 
has a more just and humane policy than that 
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of any great power in the world today. The pol- 
icy of Russia may serve as a corrective to the 
racial policies of other great nations. 

3. The colored races may use coercive means. 
The advocates of this method take the position 
that there are only two ways by which strong 
men cease to exploit and take advantage of 
weak men. They will stop when it is no longer 
profitable for them, and they will stop when the 
exploited gets strong enough to do something 
about it. Advocates of force point to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the French Revolution, the 
Russian Revolution, and to other revolutions 
in history as proof.that the strong occupy van- 
tage points only until the weak are strong enough 
to turn the scale. The Indonesians will be free 
when they are strong enough to throw off Dutch 
rule. Evidently Nehru sees it this way when he 
suggests that the Hindu people must revolt 
against British rule. The racial situation in 
South Africa is said to be the worst in the world. 
By comparison, Southern United States is a para- 
dise. An able leader said to me recently that he 
believes that the South African situation is hope- 
less until the natives themselves become strong 
enough to overthrow their oppressors. If this is 
the only way, the road for the colored races will 
be hard, long, bloody. 

There is a less coercive way, the way open to 
Negroes in the United States. This is the way of © 
the law and the American Constitution. How- 
ever costly and difficult, the American Constitu- 
tion is theoretically fair. Some stateconstitutions 
are theoretically fair. And it is possible to take 
the Negro’s case to federal courts and to some 
of the state courts and get a decision that will 
result in more justice and fair play. This has 
been and is the way of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. It is a 
form of coercion, but it is orderly and legal, and 
the net results have been good. 

4. It would be unfair not to mention what 
labor is doing to eliminate segregation and dis- 
crimination within its ranks, especially in the 
C.1.0. The colored peoples in the United States 
have a right to feel encouraged when they know 
that the men at the top of the C.I.O. mean 
what they say when they declare themselves 
against segregation and discrimination. They 
do more than give lip service. In many of the 





unions they do end discrimination and they do 
all they can to eliminate it in others. It is hard 
to refute the argument that the C.I.O. is doing 
more to eliminate segregation and discrimina- 
tion than any other agency in the United States. 
Labor will go a long way to improve the lot of 
the colored races in this country. 

5. There is at least one other way, and I hope 
it proves to be the triumphant way, an appeal to 
the conscience of man. It is the way of Christians 
who hold certain convictions about God and 
man and who are not afraid to act on their con- 
victions because they have faith in God. It is 
the way of those who.believe and act on the 
belief that God is the father of all mankind, 
that the human family is one, that all men are 
brothers, and that human personality is sacred 
anywhere and everywhere on earth. They are 
the Christian people who believe that whoever 
opposes the realization of these principles for all 
men everywhere, fights against the future, 
against God, and against the moral order of the 
universe, and that in the final analysis the forces 
of evil and reaction cannot win. Either this is 
true or all that the Christian teaches about Jesus 
and God is untrue. 

This should be the prophetic and courageous 
position of the Christian church and it should 





U. 8. Army Stgnal Corps Photo 
Lieutenant Fanny M. Hart of Jacksonville, Florida, an 
officer nurse at an army hospital in North Burma which 
was entirely manned by Negro personnel. She is here 
checking pulse and temperature of a white sergeant. 
The hospital without discrimination served personnel 
of three races in this theatre of operations, Caucasian, 

Negro, and Mongolian 
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continually, without ceasing, call upon its mem- 
bers to repent of their sins, become Christian 
in their daily lives, private and public, and prac- 
tice what the church has been preaching for 
1900 years. Without apology Christian people 
should insist more courageously. than they do 
now that governments in dealing with subordi- 
nate people, white or colored, deal with them in 
the light of these Christian principles, and not 
on the basis of economic power for a particular 
group or race, nor of political expediency, nor of 
perpetuating any existing empire or order. Chris- 
tian people can no longer afford to leave the 
destiny of men in the hands of a few statesmen 
and politicians who have eyes and see not, and 
ears and hear not the moral imperatives of a 
moral universe. Here white and colored Chris- 
tians throughout the world must work together. 
And certainly colored Christians must see to 
it that they themselves practice Christian vir- 
tues among themselves and toward white races 
as they clamor for white peoples to be Christian 
in their behavior toward them. At this point, 
let the colored Christian beware. 

The Church and Christian people have the 
tools with which to work. If they want interra- 
cial justice and fair play, they have the teach- 
ings of Christ on their side. If they want to 
avoid crisis in race relations they have the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Constitution. If they want the four free- 
doms for all races everywhere, they have the 
findings of modern science to support them. 
They have all the disciplines and the intellectual 
tools that they need. What the Christian needs 
now is the Will. Whatever people want, if they 
want it badly enough, they will always find a 
way to get it. The real power of Christian people 
to shape the world for God has never been 
tested. 

Although the Church is disturbingly divided 
on the question of race and lacks Christian cour- 
age to solve the color problem within its own 
borders, we do hear encouraging words here and 
there. The Conference of Missionary Societies of 
Great Britain and India called upon the British 
people recently to eliminate race discrimination 
wherever it exists in the Empire. The Conference 





expressed deep concern over the increase of ra- 
cial discrimination in Africa. It strongly en- 
dorsed a statement of the Anglican Church in 
South Africa which affirmed that the “effect of 
color prejudice is cruel, wasteful, and dangerous.” 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America speaks convincingly on the subject: 

The American Creed proclaims all created free 
and equal and endowed with inalienable rights. The 
Christian religion proclaims the possibility of an 
honest and friendly world through the recognition 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. To accept this principle is one thing, to show 
evidence of that acceptance in action is quite an- 
other. Our repeated failure to bring our racial actions 
into line with our profession is the most conspicuous 
failure of American Christians. It may be that for 
our land the testing ground of the vitality of the 
Christian faith will be in the area of race relations. 
That test must come soon. The non-white races who 
constitute the vast majority of the human race are 
rightly tired of the attitudes of superiority of those 
who, though a racial minority, control the govern- 
ments of the world. Those who have measured them- 
selves with their white comrades in service and have 
found no reason for shame or apology will not aecept 
in peace that which in war they opposed unto the 
death. 


Other Christian forces are at work supporting 
the work of the churches. We specially mention 
the National YWCA, the National YMCA and 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen. 

We began this article by asserting that the 
colored races of the world will never want less 
than they want now. We close on the hopeful 
note that we believe that the number of people 
who believe in justice and equality for all races 
will never be fewer than they are today. There 
has always been a minority who believed in 
equality of opportunity for all, who demon- 
strated it in their lives, and who went out to 
convert others to that way of life. Many such 
persons exist in America and in the world today 
and we have reasons to believe that this number 
will increase. The battle will not be easy but 
those who believe in Jesus, in God, in justice, 
and in equality cannot and will not retreat. 
Upon complete victory in this area, hangs the 
welfare of all mankind. 
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The American Negro in Switzerland 


By ALFONS HAETTENSCHWILLER 


Reprinted from The Commonweal by permission. 


WITZERLAND also has a color problem since 
the arrival of so many American Negro soldiers 
who are spending a week’s leave in this little country 
where there are four different races but no minorities. 
Here is how Switzerland handles the Negro problem. 
The case I mention is illustrative of what is taking 
place daily and in all parts of the land. 

The scene is a street corner in Lucerne one Sunday 
afternoon. A towering Negro soldier is surrounded 
by four little Swiss boys. The Negro and the boys 
are having some trouble in making themselves under- 
stood. One of the boys and the Negro who had served 
in Italy, know in common only a few words of 
Italian. So the boys appeal to me to act as inter- 
preter. They want me to tell this very dark soldier 
from Washington, D. C., that they would like him to 
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U.. S. Postoffice De- 
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come home with them for supper, that their parents 
gave them permission to bring home one of those 
lonesome, colored GI’s, and that they had already 
enjoyed the visits of several. 

All this I explained to the Negro soldier who lives 
on Eighth St., S. W., in the American capital. I 
could well understand his reluctance to believe in 
such miracles. Finally I convinced him that such 
things are not unusual in Switzerland. My heart took 
a leap when I saw those neat boys, two on each side, 
take hold of the Negro’s hands and arms and walk 
happily toward their home. The emotions mirrored 
in the soldier’s face need not be described. To him it 
was the revelation of an unknown life that could be 
possible if his white co-citizens back home had the 
hearts of these four little Swiss boys. 


He is the only Negro 
to have had a stamp 
issued in recognition 
of his distinguished 


career and service 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER was the last gasp of ideal- 
ism, now so completely betrayed and abandoned.— 
George E. Sokolsky. 

So 

THIS WINTER’S DEAD IN CENTRAL Europe will 
never know who starved them. But we Americans 
will know.—U. S. Senator Arthur H.Vandenburgh 

& 

ALTHOUGH THE NAZIS ALMOST EXTERMINATED my 
people, nevertheless I still believe that German chil- 
dren should not suffer for the sins of their misguided 
fathers—A Jewish Rabbi (Quoted in The New 
York Herald Tribune) 


o, 
“ 


WE CANNOT MAKE A HEAVEN in our own country 


and leave a hell outside.——Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee. (That remark applies also to the U. S.—Ep.) 


MISSIONS 


TopAY THE WORLD MUST TAKE ITS CHOICE. There 
must be one world for all of us or there will be no 
world for any of us.—Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. 

“ 

IN THE ANCIENT WORLD it was said, “All roads 
lead to Rome.” In contemporary global politics all 
questions end at Moscow. In the Christian church in 
our age every problem points to a single inescapable 
necessity—Christian unity.—President Henry Pitt 
Van Dusen 

& 

WE CAN PROCEED ON ONE OF TWO ASSUMPTIONS— 
either world war within the next two decades or 
there must be no future war. These are the alterna- 
tives, mutually exclusive, with no practicable middle 


course.—Colgate University Faculty Statement 
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HOW KAGAWA SURVIVED THE WAR 


By FRANKLIN COLE 


Y FIRST surprise in meeting Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa was that a man of his 
many duties and international fame 

should see a low-ranking navy chaplain who had 
come to the evangelist’s office without an 
appointment. He did not keep me waiting for 
even half a minute before he appeared and 
greeted me warmly. 

My second surprise was not so pleasant. He 
has aged unbelievably since his last visit to the 
United States in 1941. He is several pounds 
thinner. Few Japanese beggars on the streets of 
Tokyo show the gnawing effects of malnutrition 
as much as Toyohiko Kagawa. Many and deep 
are the lines of his forehead. The tattered collar 
of his shirt was at least three sizes too large for 
his shrunken neck. His sight, from his one eye 
still giving vision, is apparently failing. He is 
obliged to read with his eye close to the page, 
with the aid both of glasses and a magnifying 
glass. It was shocking to see him so frail and so 
undernourished—Kagawa is a poor, old man. 
('.. Fortunately that impression was only momen- 
tary. As I followed him into his office, I was 
cheered by his brisk, steady gait. Throughout 
the interview his genuine smile, penetrating 
thought, direct yet often poetic expression, were 
constantly evident. 

The interview began by his asking me a ques- 
tion, “Would your ship like to have some 
Japanese church members sing Handel’s Messiah 
for you at Christmas? We’ve organized a chorus 
of 300 people who are rehearsing in English. We 
hope they can sing for various groups of the 
American Army. I know they would like to sing 
aboard an American ship. Could you arrange 
it?” I told him I could think of no greater privi- 
lege if we are still here at Christmas. 

I asked him several questions about his own 
activities and those of the church of Japan 
during the war. I learned that he had been 
arrested three times during the war. The last 
time he had spent nine days in jail. All of his 
books had been confiscated. Since the police 
were not satisfied with that action, they com- 
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An interview with Japan’s famous evangelist, 
Toyohiko Kagawa, as reported by a Congrega- 
tionalist pastor who is still in Japan serving 
as a chaplain in the United States Navy 





pelled his publisher to destroy all the plates from 
which the books had been printed. Although 
there had been a “terrible decrease” in church 




















Toyohiko Kagawa in 1941 when he addressed 
the Northern Baptist Convention in Wichita 











attendance, offsetting that had been an increase 
of fellowship and spirituality among the faithful 
few. 

One of the girls from the outer office brought 
in two steaming cups of tea. It seemed like a 
hospitable invitation to linger long, but I asked 
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him if I was keeping him from his work. He 
assured me that he was not busy. So followed 
other questions and straight-to-the-heart an- 
swers. 

“Would missionaries from the West be wel- 
comed back to Japan?” His concise answer: “If 
they come to help.” 

“Do you think that Christianity has a hope- 
ful future in Japan?’’ He answered, “That de- 
pends upon us—what we do in this crisis. It will 
take more than sermons to win the people to our 
faith; we must, as best we can, feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked and lose ourselves in their 
welfare.” 

“Would Japanese Christians accept gifts from 
American Christians to rebuild the bombed-out 
churches of Japan?” This question brought the 
most unusual of all his answers. Although 200 of 
the 300 churches of Tokyo and six of his own 
settlement houses in Kobe, Osaka, and Tokyo 
had been destroyed by American bombers, 
Kagawa answered, “Material building must 
follow spiritual rebuilding. We may not be ready 
to have our church sanctuaries rebuilt—cer- 
tainly not before our homes. But at present I’m 
concerned about rebuilding the spiritual life of 
our nation from the foundations up.” Here is 
one man who differs from hundreds of millions 
at home and abroad. He is not interested in 
reaching his hand into “the great American 
grab-bag.”’ Yet if instead he had said, bluntly, 
“You destroyed our churches; it is up to you to 
rebuild them,” I would have agreed with him. 
But he said: “Spiritual rebuilding must come 
first.” 

Kagawa spoke of his terrifying task as chair- 
man of Japanese Relief. “There are no type- 
writers or mimeographs,” he explained “no tele- 
phones or postal service between cities, little 
clothing of any kind, no woolens for the winter, 
more than 2,000,000 families homeless, not even 
nails to rebuild their houses, the desperate food 
situation worsened by the recent typhoon that 
laid low many of the rice-fields of western 
Japan.” Yet he was not complaining; as he spoke 
he seemed to gather strength, like a man looking 
summit-ward, and girding himself for a long, 
hard climb. 





I rose to leave. As he walked with me from the 
door of the Church Union Building toward the 
curb I asked him, “Have you ever ridden in a 
jeep?” He smiled and said, “No, but I’ve taken 
worse risks in my life!”” Many have been the 
risks he took during the past 30 years as militant 
pacifist, reformer, social worker, and zealous 
Christian. And now he is assuming other risks as 
head of the relief organization and as adviser to 
the new Japanese premier. Yes, he would appre- 
ciate a ride in the jeep to the auditorium where 
he was to address a meeting. 

As he rose to speak, he was given a tremen- 
dous ovation. He was a different man as he 
spoke. His frail figure seemed electrified by the 
cause of international peace for which he was 
pleading anew, with no threat now from the 
police. His resonant voice rang with conviction 
as he began (his secretary translating for me): 
“What a privilege to be again at peace even 
though our rejoicing is tempered by our great 
losses.” He paid tribute to the fairness of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, whom he had met, and to the 
orderliness of the American occupation. (Earlier 
he had said to me, “Russia is our terror now. If 
the American Army is withdrawn, we're afraid 
the Red Army will move in.” Although I tried 
hard to dissuade him of the idea, he said it was ° 
held by most thinking Japanese.) Most of his 
brief speech centered around the theme that 
“the sacrifices required for spiritually rebuilding 
the nation are even greater than those of waging 
war.” 

Leaving the auditorium, I drove along street 
after street of ruins and rubble. “Perhaps I 
can forget this tragic picture,” I found myself 


‘thinking. ‘‘No use ever boring the folks back 


home trying to describe it—Kagawa’s ‘new 
spirit’ rising from the rubble, like Ezekiel’s 
‘hand of the Lord’ in the valley of dry bones. 
. . . The Messiah, sung in English by Japanese 
Christians aboard our ship . . . if the captain 
consents ... if we are still here...” So 
went my thoughts while driving through the 
stark ruins of Tokyo, after I had sat at the feet 
of Toyohiko Kagawa. 


Published in Missions by courtesy of 
the Old South Church of Boston, Mass. 
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From Lisbon's Coldest Winter to Bombay's Tropical Heat 


By PEARL D. LONGLEY 


ROM the moment we stepped aboard 

the big Portuguese S.S. Serpa Pinto 
at Philadelphia, we found ourselves 
tuned to the spirit of high adventure. 
Were we refugees? Not exactly, and yet, 
more and more as the long journey 
stretched out beyond our horizon, we 
felt like refugees. The ship was crowded 
with Americans and Portuguese, in- 
cluding among the Americans nearly 
100 missionaries, bound for far places; 
Africa, Syria, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
India, and China, also wives and children of 
members of the Milspaugh Financial Commission 
to Iran, and state officials in Iran and Iraq to- 
gether with oil men and business men for the 
Near East. Most of the Portuguese and the few 
French civilians were business men returning 
home. The stewards could speak only Portuguese. 
So we had an interesting time trying to make our 
wants known. Usually with the help of gestures 
and a word or two which we had learned, we 
succeeded fairly well. 

Our arrival in Lisbon was the real beginning of 
adventure. I was put in an ancient vehicle with 
six other women. Off we went to a hotel—prob- 
ably more ancient than the car—and quite as 
disreputable looking. We knew that Lisbon was 
crowded, but in spite of being ready for any- 
thing, I confess that I was almost overwhelmed 
as I stood in the center of that miserable, sordid, 
cold, hotel room. Heat was almost unknown in 
most of the hotels. We changed four times during 
the five weeks we were there, trying to syn- 
chronize a bit of heat and our flattened pocket- 
books. 

We did a lot of sight-seeing for there are many 
places of interest in and around Lisbon which is 
a beautiful city with many marble and carved 
stone churches. The central streets are wide and 
palm-lined, with beautiful statuary at important 
cross roads. The gardens are wonderful and very 
extensive and everywhere. In public buildings 
one sees the old blue tile mosaics depicting the 
history and mythology of Portugal. The shops 
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During the war it was not permissible to publish 
this interesting story of blanketless hotels, heatless 
trains, and other travel hardships and miseries 
experienced by Baptist missionaries who cheer- 
fully returned to their fields during the years 
when enemy submarines prowled the seas. 





were filled with beautiful clothes, furs and jew- 
elry with prices higher than in New York. We 
visited the old Moorish Castle and summer pal- 
ace of the last king. There also was the old mon- 
astery of the Capucian monks, built into the 
rock; the tiny cells scarcely large enough for a 
man to stand straight or stretch out. It is diffi- 
cult to think of such purposeless sacrifice in con- 
nection with the service of a loving God. Along 
with all of this beauty and wealth, one could 
not escape the hopelessness and the tragedy of 
the poor. Little children darted in and out of the 
crowds, clothed in rags and -with bare, swollen 
feet on the cold pavement. Old men and women 
begged on every corner and several times we 
heard these poor old people sobbing to them- 
selves as they wrapped about their thin bodies 
the pitiful rags of their poverty. “Lisbon does 
not care!” So we were told by those who had 
lived there long. 

During our five weeks in Lisbon we were tossed 
about on an ocean of ramor—then promises, dis- 
appointments and awakened hopes. We had de- 
cided to stay with the big party of missionaries 
hoping to sail for Haifa, instead of going around 
Africa as we had been booked. Then five days 
before we were to sail the S.S. Lima, which had 
been cancelled and put on again numberless 
times, was finally completely cancelled by the 
British authorities. And now what to do! Cook’s 
agent seemed helpless, but within a few days the 
British Consul took over our whole party and" 
assured us that he would see us through. So at 
last we were given a definite word—to be ready 
to go by train to the southern point of Portugal, 
the tiny port called Villa Real de San Antonio. 
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We left Lisbon in a blizzard—the coldest night 
in 70 years! All night we sat in a cold train with 
no room to lie down. But the fact that we were 
on the way again was like a tonic and no one 
complained. The stay in this small port is a long 
story in itself, for the captain of the small boat 
which was to take us away refused to risk our 
lives by trying to cross the sand bar in the storm 
that was raging. So places had to be found for 
135 people to sleep. There were four or five small 
pensions, and one summer hotel which had not 
been opened for two years. The British Vice- 
Consul commandeered the hotel and about 50 
of us were given rooms. The consul sent over 300 
blankets and the women of the town furnished 
sheets and towels. We counted our blessings and 
went to bed with our clothes on, covered with 
blankets and coats. As we had not slept for 36 
hours, we soon were asleep in spite of the cold. 
In the morning the storm had abated and by af- 
ternoon we were on our way to the dock and 
soon were aboard an American yacht, that had 
been turned over to the British by the New York 
Yacht Club and warmly welcomed by the 
British sailors. 

Again we had to find places to sleep. Our lot 
fell in the mess hall and on its wooden benches. 
Every available inch was taken, benches, table- 
top and floor. For the third night we slept in our 
clothes and wrapped in blankets and coats. There 
was lots of merriment as we arranged ourselves 
for the night. When the joking died down, sud- 
denly the sweet voice of one of our girls came 
from under the table singing “‘Day Is Dying in 
the West.”’ In a magical moment the room 
seemed illumined by a Presence. When the hymn 
was finished one of the men prayed for the ship’s 
safety, voicing our complete confidence in sur- 
rounding divine Love, and we all joined softly in 
the Lord’s Prayer. We did not know then that 
three destroyers were convoying us over the 
most dangerous spot where only the night before 
two submarines had been sunk. How wonderful 
has been His care and protection all the way! 

Early the next morning we found ourselves 
knocking at the door of the great rock of Gibral- 
tar. We had to wait until 8:30 a.m. to pass into the 
inner harbor for the steel net which protects the 
entrance is never opened except in broad day- 
light. What a wonderful sight opened before us! 





There was the great fortress of granite. And it 
proved to be indeed a fortress and a “‘rock in a 
weary land” to us who found rest in its shadow 
for the next nine days. Immediately on arrival 
we were transferred to the large liner on which 
we eventually sailed. The British Government 
gave us shore leave and much to our surprise 
and joy sent their army trucks to take us up 
into the Rock. We visited the great Air Field, 
went through the tunnels so marvelously drilled 
through the solid rock and had a glimpse of the 
hospital deep underground. The view from the 
top of the Rock was a marvelous sight, an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. Around us in the 
harbor were submarines coming and going, air- 
craft carriers, corvettes and great battleships. 
As we lay in our bunks at night we were awak- 
ened again and again by the depth charges 
dropped in the outer harbor. 

After nine days we were again on our way 
through the Mediterranean keeping close to the 
African shore, but not ‘in convoy. Our life belts 
had to be kept on our arms wherever we went, 
and boat drill was a strict daily occurrence. 
Gun drill, when the big guns were fired at tar- 
gets was a real reminder of war and a new ex- 
perience for us. There were a group of R.A.F. 
boys on board—a bunch of fine lads whom we in- 
cluded, whenever possible, in our meetings and 
fun, and they were very appreciative of “‘ Ameri- 
can friendliness.” 

Alexandria was our destination, though we 
had supposed we would go to Haifa or Port Said. 
We were in Alexandria five days and here the 
colds and coughs which we had contracted in 
Lisbon grew worse. Again there was no heat and 
our rooms were like stone caves. Suddenly the 
call came to take train to Cairo, where we re- 
mained four days during which we again saw the 
pyramids. Many more tombs have been opened 
since we last visited Egypt in 1932, and the 
underground temple near the Sphinx is now 
opened to tourists. When word came after four 
days that we were to entrain for Suez, we knew 
we were to begin the last lap of our journey. 

At Suez we again had to face customs ex- 
amination which had become our most dreaded 
experience. We sat on our luggage when we could 
and watched the pompous officials arguing and 
gesticulating. Finally, by appealing to the Di- 
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rector of Customs, we were allowed to pass with 
the opening of only a few pieces of luggage. By 
the time we embarked on the launch which was 
to take us out to the transport in the harbor it 
was well past lunch hour so we munched on 
chocolate which we carried in our kits. We will 
never forget the sight of that great transport as 
we approached it, for it was packed with sol- 
diers, perched on every gun and rail and rigging, 
watching the American party who were to share 
their hospitality for the next ten days to Bom- 
bay. I was given a bunk in a cabin with 20 
other women. My husband shared an eight bunk 
cabin with R.A.F. officers. From the moment 





we went aboard we were under military control 
and had to observe the same discipline as the 
officers. It was not an easy trip. The customary 
conveniences of an ocean voyage were missing 
and the lounge and deck were overcrowded. The 
men were kind and courteous to the civilians and 
we had some delightful contacts and conversa- 
tions. Boat drill was strict and we were never 
without our life belts and emergency red lights. 

Eventually and just three months from the 
day we left Philadelphia we steamed into Bom- 
bay and went ashore; hardly able to believe that 
we were really back again in the tropical heat of 
India, after four years of absence! 


SSS SS 
Above the Storm Clouds the Sky Is Still Blue 


Crossing the Himalaya Mountains by plane, a Baptist missionary 
points a lesson for these dark days of fear, doubt, and despair 


By Everett S. BuRKET 


O THRILL can equal the daylight hop across 

the Himalaya Mountains, over what is com- 
monly known as “The Hump.” The Japanese at the 
time of my passage were making frequent attack 
upon passenger and freight planes. So we had to 
“watch our step.” At times we swung low between 
deep canyon walls to avoid detection. Then would 
soar to 18,000 feet to fly across towering snowcapped 
peaks, dropping down once more on the other side 
so low that it almost seemed as though I could reach 
out and touch the swiftly passing landscape. Once 
across northern Burma I knew. we were in China. 
Thick, white fleecy clouds obscured the scene be- 
neath us, while at the same time the heavens above 
were brightly blue. Once over the Hump it did not 
take long to reach Kunming, or the spot where the 
Yunnanese capital was supposed to be located. 
Flying solely by instruments, we suddenly swung 
around in a wide arc and then dove right down into 
a speedy descent through the thick clouds. An act of 
faith it seemed to us who did not know the instru- 
ments. But no doubt it was just a mere detail in the 
days work for the pilots. At last we were through 
the clouds and saw the hilly ground rising swiftly to 
meet us a thousand feet below. Soon we made safe 
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landing and taxied over to the airdrome, where Gen- 
eral Chennault, Prime Minister T. V. Soong and 
other notables, along with many others, awaited us, 
some to board the plane for Chungking, like Mr. 
Soong, and others to greet friends getting off. 

It was a revelation to look up at the dark clouds 
that lowered overhead pouring down upon us heavy 
sheets of rain, and remember that it was those same 
black clouds which we had seen a few minutes be-. 
fore from the vantage point of the blue above where 
they shone all silvery and fleecy. I could not help but 
gain a lesson from them. No matter what the dark- 
ness and the storm around us, they are all only the 
earthbound aspect of things. If we but have faith to 
look at them from above, with the viewpoint of the 
heavenly vision, we may see instead that what from 
below looks dark and forbidding, from above is filled 
with silvery brightness. That is a thought for our 
time, where we need so much to walk by faith and 
not by sight, lest the darkness overwhelm us and we 
lose hope, as though there were no heavenly vision 
nor a heavenly realm to beckon us on and on, un- 
fainting, unafraid, trusting and determined. God is 
still in His Heaven and on earth with His people, 
and if all is not right with “the world,” it may be so 
with the world within, where we may have unbroken 
fellowship with Him. 
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Their Compensation Was Human Uplift 


By WAKA MOCHIZUKI 





ABOVE: Cleaning up the park at 
Rio Grande College which proved 
to be a strenuous work project 


6 BYMAGINE living in Sacramento, Cal., 
¥, He Rio Grande, Ohio, and Harlem, New 
e283 York, all within one month! Does it 
sound impossible? Yet nothing is more vivid and 
real than my experience in visiting our three 
youths Summer Service Projects.* It was breath- 
taking to share in the soul-stirring and challeng- 
ing activity that for six weeks lifted 27 young 
people undergirded with fresh, consecrated, 
joyous, undaunted spirit, out of theory into the 
reality of vital Christian living and service. 
These 27 young people poured out their 
energies and their love in Sacramento, where 
American children of Chinese, Portuguese, 
Greek, Mexican, Negro and other backgrounds 
played leap-frog in their cheese-box size wading 
pool; in Rio Grande, Ohio, where a disheveled, 
barefoot boy came each day to Bible School 
although his father cursed him and beat him; in 
Harlem, New York, where Negro children ex- 
pressed surprise that white people could be so 
nice. To these areas our 27 Projectors gave six 
weeks without remuneration, paid their own 
transportation, and some even their living 
expenses. They paid high to serve. Listen to 
Cora Mae of Los Angeles: “I'll be at least an 









* Summer Service Projects are sponsored by the two national Home 
~~ Societies, the Board of Ed Education, and the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship 
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LEFT: Calling at an isolated log 
cabin home in Ohio. ABOVE: A 
camp vesper service 





The story of three Summer Service Projects in 
which 27 Baptist young people found new and 
thrilling experiences in California, Ohio, and 
New York in ministering to underprivileged 
people of many races and backgrounds 





extra year in getting my degree. But no matter 
what the sacrifice, the experience of Summer 
Service is worth it.”” And Chlotene of West 
Virginia says: “I should have worked this sum- 
mer, but here was something that needed being 
done, and I am grateful for the opportunity I 


had. If I cannot go again myself, I intend to 


return at least the amount of scholarship given 
me in order that someone else may go.” 

When my bags and I arrived in Sacramento, 
my bags abused and myself limp from three days 
and three nights of “sitting up” the over- 
crowded transcontinental day coaches, Lincoln 
Christian Center seemed“ito me a “haven of 
Rest.”’ I soon discovered it was a haven, but not 
of rest, for it was teeming with the various 
activities of a Vacation Church School. Children 
were always around—waiting on the stairs for 
their teacher, peering in at the kitchen window, 
shouting in the wading pool, and creating 
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LEFT: Weekday primary class at Lincoln Christian Center in Sacramento, Cal. CENTER: At the Harlem Educa- 


tional Center. RIGHT: The group in front of the Rio Grande recreation room 


“problems” in their classes. Through these 
children came again the realization of the truth 
that “‘a little child shall lead them,” as children 
with names such as Morales, Sasaki, Rossini, 
Pappas, Woo, and Swenson portrayed ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son.” Through them also came a new 
sense of the meaning of spiritual guidance. As 
Betty Jo of Los Angeles said, “‘I have prayed all 
my life, but never like I did for help in Camp 
(where the youngsters were taken for a week). I 
often felt that what I said in Morning Watch 
and at other times was just floating right past 
these young people and children. One day, two 
of our worst problem girls asked me to go for a 
walk. They took me to a lovely little brook with 
a shady tree and green grass—an ideal place for 
relaxation, thought, and meditation. When I 
asked why they brought me to this place, they 
replied that I talked of such lovely things in 
Morning Watch that they felt I should see it.” 

Under the genial and expert guidance of Mr. 
H. Talmade Phelps, Director of the Center, Mrs. 
Phelps, and Miss Eleanor Yeager, Girls’ and 
Women’s Worker, eight girls carried on a co- 
operative living effort. Washing dishes, cooking 
meals, painting fences, working in the vegetable 
garden were all in a day’s work. The girls 
converted the third floor into their residence, 
where the main pieces of furniture were double 
decker cots, and one “real” bed. Through living, 
working, studying and worshipping together 
came a new concept of what a life wholly dedi- 
cated might mean. It crystallized their thinking 
regarding their life endeavor as they saw the 
need in home missions. Ida Ann of Seattle gave 
up a $160 summer job as a. librarian in order, 
by working at the Center, to discover whether or 
not she would want to go into full time Christian 
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work. She made her discovery! “‘ Working in the 
Center has showed me that this type of work is 
what I have been looking for,” says Ida Ann, 
“a job in which I could work with people, boys 
and girls, instead of things, in which service to 
God is the important thing.” She is now con- 
tinuing her work at one of our Baptist seminaries, 
plus giving 24 hours each week at the Center. 
From Sacramento, California, my next stop 
was in the beautiful hills of southern Ohio in 
Rio Grande. There six girls and one young man 
became the “Seven Little Peppers” under the 
leadership of Rev. Clayton C. Pepper, Director 
of Town and Country Work for Ohio, and Mrs. 
Pepper, and how they Grew! Instead of localiz- 
ing their activities, for two weeks they held 
Vacation Church Schools in five rural com- 
munities surrounding Rio Grande. In several 
places it was necessary to cut down the weeds 
and tall grass that encircled the churches, and 
plug the window panes that were broken. Each 
day the children trudged along the country 
roads. to their little churches for recreation, 
study, handicraft and worship. A few mothers 
gave from their busy time to assist. Besides 
conducting Vacation Church Schools, the Pro- 
jectors called in isolated farm homes. What 
tragedy they oftentimes discovered. Myrna of 
Illinois called on one of these homes. Let her 
share that experience. “Women were bare- 
foot, and there was nothing lovely in their lives 
except the majestic beauty of God’s hills which 
they failed to see. So often when we prayed, 
there were tears in the eyes of the person on 
whom we were calling—tears of gratitude for 
our visit, and what it had meant to them. This, 
then, was our pay—the lifting of human souls.” 
The Rio Grande Projectors found good use for 
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their hands too, as they trimmed the hedge of 
the little park centered in the community, and 
used brushes to convert an old one-room store 
into an attractive community recreation room. 
On the last night of their stay, the room was 
formally dedicated with a worship service, a 
climax to six weeks of work and joyous living. 

What discoveries our 12 Projectors made in 
Harlem, the Color Capital of the world. Many 
pre-conceived notions were shattered as they 
lived only three blocks from the Baptist Educa- 
tional Center in Harlem. Eryl, recently from 
England, discovered that “Harlem is not the 
terrible place that everyone who hadn’t been 
there warned us about. Daytime and often 
at night we went about, and none of us were 
attacked, robbed, or shot. We went into Negro 
stores and were treated and served as regular 
customers. Many took an active interest in our 
work: a few were puzzled because we seemed too 
nice to be white!” 

As they went to and from their Vacation 
Church Schools, on their tours, and in the 
churches, they came to appreciate the friendli- 
ness of the people. More than one person had a 
twinge of conscience as they remembered the 
kind of welcome they might receive in some of 
their own “white” churches. To Harlem Pro- 
jectors, manual labor was synonymous with 
moving. They had just settled in one large old 
house when conditions made it necessary to 
pack bag and baggage, and “invade” another, 
three stories high, with large rooms and high 
ceilings. But let Barbara describe it. ““We had 
never seen a house so dirty. So we had found 
pails and rags, and we begged the stores for soap. 
Then we began the process of removing the dirt. 








When we had finished for the night, there was at 
least one difference. The dirt was on us instead 
of on the windows, woodwork, and floors.” 

It wasn’t long before house became home over 
which presided Rev. and Mrs. Martin S. Eng- 
wall, who returned to Africa recently. The 
kitchen was the most lived-in room. Over the 
long table the Projectors argued about whose 
“‘children”’ were the best, deplored the dis- 
ciplinary measures of some of the teachers, 
laughed at the humor of Dr. Horatio Hill, Edu- 
cational Center Director, and choked at the 
thought of a little boy afraid to run through 
grass in the park because it was so unfamiliar. 

In each Project many of the moments most 
fraught with meaning were those in which they 
silently communed with God. Rachel expressed 
the feelings of the group when she said, “It was 
a relief to turn away from the turmoil of the big 
city to let God speak to us on the wings of 
silence. On Meditation Rock, around the break- 
fast table, or after our evening discussions, the 
quiet times were the high points of the day.” 

Thus were souls knit together in a common 
purpose in Sacramento, Rio Grande and Harlem. 
Yet the task is not done. We share with Ery] 
the conviction that she gained as she reflected on 
her weeks spent in Harlem. “Our six weeks left 
us with a sense of the inadequacy of what we 
had done. We only swam along the surface of 
Harlem’s life. We scarcely made a ripple. Now 
we are home again, and here is where the real 
impression will be made.” It is our task to help 
people everywhere to understand, as Christians, 
that regardless of race or economic status: 
“Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 


is my brother, and my sister, and my mother.” 


The farewell breakfast before the group disbanded 
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This Is a Cold and Hungry Winter in Germany 


Extracts from a recent report letter by the Foreign 
Mission Board’s Special Representative in Europe 
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The magnificent avenue through Berlin’s Tier- 





garten before the war. The entire area was demol- 
ished in allied bombing raids and all trees have 
long since been chopped down for firewood 


IFE in the shattered and bomb 
devastated cities of Germany 
this winter is very hard. All over 
Europe one sees women scratch- 
ing in the ruins picking out pieces 
of wood for fuel. At Heidelburg I 
saw at least 75 people waiting for 
an American truck full of garbage 
to be dumped, so they could begin 
picking. Near Frankfurt I saw a 
score of German people waiting for 
a detachment of American soldiers 
to finish their lunch, so that they 
might look in the garbage pails or 
ask for leftovers. Wherever there is 
a group of Americans one sees Ger- 
man men and boys moving about 
among them picking up cigarette 
butts. Every American bus before 
the Officers’ Club in Munich is sur- 
rounded with people salvaging ciga- 
rette butts thrown away by officers 
when they board the buses. All this 
can only indicate an aggravation of 
an already bad moral problem for 
Allied soldiers by cold and hungry 
women. 
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By EDWIN A. BELL 


The physical destruction in Frank- 
furt, Munich, Heidelburg, Mann- 
heim, Aachen and Cologne is in- 
conceivable to one who has not 
seen these cities. All are from 80 to 
90 per cent destroyed. Nothing but 
fragments of buildings remain. 
There is next to no transportation 
except that furnished by the Army. 
A few trains run for short distances. 
Reconstruction is almost entirely 
for military needs and for the ex- 
port of coal alone, due largely to 
the insistence of the representatives 
of the smaller countries who are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of any reconstruc- 
tion or of leaving any rolling stock 
in Germany. People move about on 
bicycles, trams and on foot. Prac- 
tically no automobiles other than 
military are seen. 

One wonders where the people in 
these destroyed areas live, for the 
cities are ghost towns, cities of the 
dead. There is not much outward 


sign of physical suffering, but the 
few young men to be seen are un- 
kempt, dishevelled, bedraggled and 
a beaten looking lot. The future is 
not very hopeful for the young 
men of Germany. The only sign of 
merriment to be seen is among 
German girls in company with 
American soldiers. 

The feelings of the American sol- 
diers with respect to fraternization 
are somewhat mixed. Their inter- 
est in the German civilian, they 
say frankly, is confined to girls 
and children. Several times I saw 
the same scene I had noticed in 
France,—little children on the side- 
walks gathéred for long’ periods 
around American soldiers. 





Edwin A. Bell 


Unfortunately fraternization did 
not always extend as far as religious 
services. In Munich a crowd of 
German civilians attended service 
in a Protestant church with 600 
American soldiers, led by two 
American chaplains. During the 
singing of the hymn preceding com- 
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munion, all but a half dozen Ger- 
mans left. Perhaps they knew bet- 
ter than to remain, for those who 
did stay were not served commu- 
nion. The sharp distinction was 
embarrassing. 

A good many Army chaplains 
have expressed interest and con- 
cern in the German religious situa- 
tion. Pastor Driesbach of the 
Munich Baptist Church told me 
that while the nazis did not forbid 
church services, they did arrange 
required meetings of other. patri- 
otic groups to be held at the same 
hour and they did try hard to in- 
doctrinate the children and young 
people with anti-church feeling. 
Many pastors of both state and 
free churches adopted the attitude 


of neutrality. They included no ref- 
erence to political and social ques- 
tions in their sermons, hoping that 
they would not offend the nazis 
and might thus escape involvement 
with them. Pastor Driesbach has 
furnished American Army officers 
with a report describing the life of 
Baptists, under the Hitler régime 
and the orders given by the Ger- 
man government making manda- 
tory one organization for all free 
churches. The World Cauncil of 
Churches has sent a questionnaire 
to all churches asking for a survey 
of their situation contemplating the 
formation of committees on relief 
and perhaps reconstruction. Both 
Free and State Churches are to be 
included in these studies. 
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The Movie Theatre Became the Baptist Church 
The story of an abandoned Methodist church building 


in Colorado that became the town’s movie theatre and 
eventually emerged as a flourishing Baptist church 


By Witt H. Muston 
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The moving picture theatre that 
eventually became the Baptist church 
in Simla, Col. 


ORE than 20 years ago a 


Baptist church was organized 
at Simla, Col. In 1924 the Home 


Mission Society sent Rev. A. C. 
MISSIONS 


Blinzinger and his Chapel Car 


“Grace,” to build them a place of : 


worship. Lots were secured and a 
chapel built so that when the 
church became strong enough to 
have a larger edifice, the chapel 
could be turned into a parsonage. 
But the location proved undesir- 
able, for it was on a hillside and at 
the edge of town. 





Pastor Muston {center} holding the 
Standard Sunday School Pennant 
awarded by the Publication Society 
for the best state Sunday School record 


The little church struggled on 
for years before it experienced real 
growth. In 1942 when I was called 
as Missionary-Pastor, it had ex- 
perienced growth in numbers and 
financial strength. A parsonage was 
bought and during the first year 
of my work $500 was spent on 
improvements. The next year the 
church decided to buy an aban- 
doned Methodist church then used 
as a movie theatre. For ten years 
the theatre had operated in this 
neglected, unpainted and “delapi- 
dated” church building. It was a 
real fire hazard. The Methodist 
Conference held a first mortgage 
against the property for $2,500. A 
local business man held a second 
mortgage for $3,000 for material 
sold to the Methodist church, be- 
fore it failed and abandoned the 
field. Then the Christian Church 
tried it for a year or two and it 





The Simla Baptist church that was once a movie theatre 
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failed. After some months of corre- 
spondence and trips to Denver con- 
ferring with the Methodist Bishop, 
the Simla church offered $1,500 
for the property which was ac- 
cepted. 

Then began a several months’ 
quest for a clear title which finally 
came through but without an ab- 
stract. More trips and correspond- 
ence followed as I tried to get the 
Methodist Board to pay for this. 
When the abstractors sent a bill 
for $42.25 it was forwarded to the 
Bishop, who in turn wrote an 
urgent appeal to the Board and, 
behold, the Board paid it. 

After much effort by pastor and 
trustees a loan was secured and 
work begun on the building. But 
labor was scarce and materials— 
shingles, art glass, mill work, doors 
and many other materials—were 
high and hard to secure. The pastor, 
with the help of others at times, 
hauled most of this from Colorado 
Springs and Denver on his trailer. 
Now a very beautiful church stands 
in the center of town where the old 
fire trap once was. Cost of buying 
and improving totaled nearly $6,000, 
all raised on the field except a 
$2,000 loan from our Home Mis- 
sion Society, a $200 grant by the 
Colorado Baptist State Conven- 
tion and $250 by outside friends of 
the pastor. Now the church has a 
$12,000 plant (some say $15,000), 
well equipped for a Sunday school 
of 200 and a beautiful auditorium 
which can seat 250. 

For some years the Simla church 
had a mission 30 miles in the 
country. When I arrived this mis- 
sion church was about to close its 
doors. Every Sunday afternoon 
while the roads were passable I 
preached at Bijou. Two revivals 
more than doubled the resident 
membership of the church and 
Sunday school attendance rose from 
20 to 50. Finances increased stead- 
ily and now the church is self-sup- 
porting with a full time pastor. 
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The Simla church was also brought 
to self-support with a net increase 
of 56% in resident membership. 
Moreover the Simla Sunday school 
attained the standard Award offered 
by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society—a beautiful pennant, 
and a certificate of award. 

All this has been accomplished 
by a cooperative people, the finan- 
cial help of some outside friends, 
the help of the Colorado State 
Convention and the Home Mission 
Society and the encouragement of 
the Publication Society. 


Daughters of Missionaries 
at Keuka College 


Among the 385 students enrolled 
at Keuka College, a Baptist col- 
lege for women, are six daughters 
of Baptist foreign missionaries. 
They were born in foreign lands, 
registered at American consulates 
as American citizens, and their 
parents serve in four different mis- 
sion fields. Corinne (born in Switz- 
erland) and Yvonne (born in 
Sweden) Engwall are daughters of 
Rev. and Mrs. Martin S. Engwall 
of Belgian Congo. Marian Johnson 
(born in India) is a daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. B. M. Johnson of 





India. Helen Nasmith (born in 
China) is a daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. A. I. Nasmith of China East. 
Eleanor Clayton (born in China) 
is a daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
E. H. Clayton, and Joan Merrill 
(born in Assam) is a daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Merrill of 
Assam. 

> Miss Aserta Louise KitMer 
has been appointed Associate Stew- 
ardship Secretary by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Council 
on Finance and Promotion. She is 
a graduate of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School in Chicago. 
Before coming to the Stewardship 
Department in the summer of 1944 
she was an assistant in the Edi- 
torial Department of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. She 
will specialize in the writing and 
editing of stewardship materials 
and in conference work. 

> Rev. Vetpon Patron has been 
appointed by The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society as Gen- 
eral Missionary to the Mono In- 
dians in California. He succeeds 
the late Rev. Lee I. Thayer, who 
had served the Indians for many 
years. Mr. Patton is a graduate of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 





Prof. Lester R. Loomis and daughters of Baptist missionaries 
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Transcending Creedal Differences and 
International Boundaries 





By PAUL H. CONRAD 





The United Stewardship Council at its annual meeting in Toronto, Canada, November 26-27, 
1945. The gentleman in the front row, in gray suit, is Toronto’s Mayor who personally welcomed 
the conference. At his left is Dr. D. G. Ridout {United Church of Canada}, Council President 
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Wri Pag divide and scatter the children of God, 

= it is reassuring to discover that there are 
still timeless interdenominational and interna- 
tional forces that unite them. It was my privilege 
to prove the truth of that on a recent trip 
through two provinces of Canada. The tour was 
made at the invitation of Dr. Denzil G. Ridout 
of the United Church of Canada who as Presi- 
dent of the United Stewardship Council of the 
United States and Canada invited me as the 
Northern Baptist Stewardship . Secretary to 
spend a week as guest of the United Church of 
Canada. The fellowship of denominational stew- 
ardship leaders on both sides of our northern 
boundary line has grown to impressive propor- 
tions in recent years. At the semi-annual meet- 
ings of the Stewardship Council, the experiences 
of leaders of more than 25 denominations are 
shared. 

My itinerary began with a Saturday night 
conference of leaders from various United 
Churches in and‘ around Ottawa. Stewardship 
chairman for that area, Mr. J, P. MacGregor, is 


ME N THE midst of world-wide forces that 
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An American Baptist visits Canada as the guest 
of the United Church of Canada and records his 
impressions of hospitality, international har- 
mony, interdenominational fellowship, and mu- 
tual concern over stewardship in the support of 
the Christian church and its world mission 
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a prominent government official in the Province 
of Ontario, yet withal a modest man of strong 
Christian character and influence. Prior to the 
evening conference in the Chalmers United 
Church, he brought together several church lead- 
ers for an informal dinner at his club. Its delight- 
ful fellowship produced many valuable expres- 
sions of conviction concerning the basic im- 
plications of stewardship for all churches. 

One hundred church leaders, including Bap- 
tists and members of other denominations, were 
interested enough to come out on a Saturday 
evening for a stewardship conference! This fact 
was in itself cause for great encouragement to all 


Kwho are endeavoring to bring this much ‘mis- 
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understood subject into its proper place in the 
life of the Christian church. The eager attention 
and discerning questions evidenced that steward- 
ship is recognized by our Canadian Christian 
neighbors as a basic essential. 

My schedule (interestingly pronounced shed- 
ule in Canada) throughout the week included 
Sunday preaching services; forenoon, luncheon 
and afternoon conferences; and evening public 
meetings. On the Sunday morning which fol- 
lowed the evening just described, I was guest 
preacher to more than 500 worshippers in the 
Parkdale United Church of Ottawa. After the 
service a large group came forward to ask ques- 
tions and otherwise express their interest in this 
phase of Christian living. On Sunday afternoon 
I was taken by car to my next appointment in 
Brockville, Ontario, pausing along the roadside 
just long enough for a quick picnic style lunch- 
eon. A combined evening congregation of the 
Wall Street and St. John’s United Churches had 
assembled in the former church. It was another 
thrilling experience for me to realize that these 
good people had come knowing that they were 
to hear a sermon on stewardship. I could not help 
musing upon the likelihood that a number of 
churches of my acquaintance in the United 
States would have made a much poorer showing! 
After the service 50 officers and leaders of the 
two churches remained for a discussion confer- 
ence which closed with several deeply moving 
testimonies to the lifelong values of proportion- 
ate giving and tithing. It was tremendously 





Secretary Paul H. Conrad {front row, second from left} 
at a conference of the United Church of Canada Mission- 
ary and Maintenance Committee in London, Ontario 
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Leaders of the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
United Church of Canada and Secretary Paul H. Conrad 


stimulating thus to be assured that the Chris- 
tians of Canada have put to the test in a large 
way the values of this age-old stewardship prac- 
tice and have found it unfailingly efficacious. 

From Monday through Friday there was 
never a dull moment. Throughout each day there 
were conferences and luncheon meetings with 
presbyteries and committees in Montreal, Glen 
Sandford, Belleville, London and Hamilton. 
Public evening meetings were held in Kingston, 
Toronto, Brantford and St. Catharines. Included 
in my program were also a brief address at a 
breakfast meeting of Montreal and Ottawa 
women leaders at Morrisburg, Ontario, and an 
afternoon tea in the apartment of President and 
Mrs. Bert Howard at Albert College. 

As I journeyed by automobile from place to 
place, I enjoyed a rare fellowship with my genial 
host, Dr. Ridout and his associate, Rev. George 
Williams. During these hours of travel I dis- 
covered that the United Church of Canada in- 
cludes most of the churches that were formerly 
aligned denominationally as Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists. This union is 
eloquent confirmation that brethren can dwell 
together in beautiful unity if they resolve to 
bear and forbear, prefer one another in honor, 
and lift Christ above creedal differences. 

Believing firmly in this ideal, movements to- 


ward unification began between the Presby- 


terians and Congregationalists as early as 1892, 
to be followed by overtures by the Methodists in 
1894. First steps were the formation of local 
unions. Finally, on June 10, 1925, the United 
Church of Canada became a reality. Today it 
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numbers 2,750 pastoral charges, 6,892 preaching 
centers and 739,079 church members. These 
figures include Canada, Newfoundland and 
Bermuda. 

Each of the three original bodies has con- 
tributed a workable idea to the merger. The high- 
est court of the United Church is the General 
Council, which name was taken over from the 
Congregational body. The next highest body is 
the Conference, a term appropriated from the 
Methodists, of which there are 11, composed of 
an equal number of ministers and lay leaders. 
These are divided into 115 Presbyteries which 
owe their origin to the Presbyterians, and are 
similarly representative of clergy and laity. 

The United Church of Canada, like its sister 
denominations ,on both sides of the border, is 
engaged in a “Crusade for Christ and His King- 
dom.” It has called its churches to a great ad- 
vance in evangelism, reconsecration, education 
and re-enlistment for postwar advance and re- 
habilitation. The period from April 21 through 
December 31, 1946, will give major emphasis to 
stewardship enlistment. 

The leaders of the United Church have a fer- 
vent desire to awaken their people to a higher 
concept of stewardship responsibility. My con- 
ferences were designed as a step toward that 
end. They confess with sorrow that “there is 
something lacking in our dedication to the tasks 
of the church when only 34% of our church 
membership regularly supports the local congre- 
gation through the Duplex envelopes, but only 
18% gives to the missionary and maintenance 
fund.”” While Northern Baptist can compare 
favorably with these percentages, we are still 
far from a worthy level of giving and can share 
the deep concern of our neighboring comrades in 
Christ. 

As I turned my steps homeward after this 
richly rewarding week, I felt more strongly than 
ever before the conviction that Christian Stew- 
ardship is a tie which can become one of the 
greatest unifying forces among denominations 
and continents. I recalled over and over that 
never once was any stress put upon the fact that 
we were members of different religious bodies. 
We were intent upon capturing the zeal of our 
Master for sharing the gifts of His Father and 
ours with all mankind. Many times we sang, 


“All One Body We,” and hailed together “the 
power of Jesus’ name.” ; 
What I had experienced was symbolized in 


- what I had seen on one of those cool, mist-en- 


shrouded mornings as I drove out of the night 
into the dawn. Along the highway near Prescott, 
Ontario, stands a statue to the memory of Bar- 





The tomb of Barbara Heck 


bara Heck. As the mist retreated before the 
brightening dawn of a new day, I was able to 
read: 


BARBARA HECK PUT HER BRAVE SOUL 
AGAINST THE RUGGED POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE FUTURE AND UNDER GOD BROUGHT 
INTO EXISTENCE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
METHODISM. BETWEEN THESE HER MEMORY 
WILL EVER FORM A MOST HALLOWED LINK. 


That pioneer spirit in the 18th century crossed 
an international boundary and planted seeds 
that have already grown creatively into new 
reunions of the family of God. As I stood in 
grateful reverence beside that monument, sym- 
bolic of the beacon light created by a Christ 
filled ‘soul, I prayed that hosts of others the 
world over might be enlisted to permit the true 
Light to shine through: them, dispelling’ the 
darkness of isolationism and winning many to 
the abundant life through oneness and stead- 
fastness of purpose in Him. 
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From the Sublime to the Less Sublime 
In the General Council 


SAS T Chicago (see pages 102-105), a number 
wa of relatively unimportant matters were 
on the agenda of the General Council 
which acts for the Northern BaptistConvention 
between Convention sessions. Present as a new 
member was a U.S. Army Major. After serv- 
ing three years as an overseas division chief of 
chaplains he is back in the pastorate. Against 
the background of his own terrific experience 
many of these less important business items 
seemed inconsequential. He called them “trivial- 
ities.”” He was deeply disturbed over the divisive 
trend among Baptists precipitated by the Bap- 
tist Fundamentalist Fellowship in organizing a 
new foreign mission society. He had known 
nothing of this while in the Army. Only recently 
had he learned of it when listening to one of the 
new society’s representatives at a ministers’ 
conference. Later in the day at Chicago someone 
suggested that Northern Baptists be urged to 
pray for President Truman, as did recently the 
Baptists of Washington, D. C. That was a little 
too much for the Major. He rose and in all 
seriousness he commented, “Instead of asking 
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Northern Baptists to pray for the President it 
would seem more fitting to ask the President to 
pray for Northern Baptists.” The implications 
of that suggestion are worthy of profound re- 
flection. 

Fortunately whatever Chicago items may 
have seemed “trivialities” were offset by several 
others of major importance. Their consideration 
justifies confidence in the General Council’s 
prestige and its conception of its responsibilities. 
The denomination may be proud not only of 
what was done at Chicago but also of the amaz- 
ing unanimity with which it was done. In voting 
larger financial support for the increasingly 
important Committee on Public Relations, in 
adopting a magnificent program for the Grand 
Rapids Convention, in manifesting whole- 
hearted cooperative interest in the expanding 
global service of the World Council of Churches, 
and in adopting practically unanimously (only 
one dissenting vote), three resolutions dealing 
respectively with industrial strikes, food for 
Germany and Japan, and peacetime American 
military conscription, the General Council 
manifested superb awareness of the issues that 
today plague humanity and cry aloud for con- 
structive Christian solutions, and it voiced 
what may confidently be said to be the real 
mind of the denomination. 

Of course the General Council by its own 
rules was compelled also to do something that 
seemed somewhat beneath the dignity and 
democracy of Baptist democratic procedure, 
such as voting a secret session to elect by © 
ballot an alternate Convention preacher, and 
of asking the few visitors present to leave the 
room during that far from solemn process. 

What the Army Major may have thought of 
this “triviality” was not indicated. It is ap- 
parent that so long as Baptists are Baptists they 
must occasionally be granted the privilege of 
descending from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


To Repair Here or to Rebuild There — 
Which Should Have Priority? 
CHURCH in the Middle West—its name 
and denomination need not be men- 
tioned—trecently purchased 12 acres of land on 
which, as soon as wartime building restrictions 
are removed, the church plans to erect a new 
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sanctuary, an additional chapel, a children’s 
chapel, a religious education building, and a 
recreational hall. The site includes three 
acres of woodland in which scout cabins will 
be built. The grounds will also provide 
superb picnic grounds, and a natural amphi- 
theatre for meetings and concerts. This is 
only one example of perhaps thousands of 
churches throughout the United States whose 
postwar reconstruction plans include entirely 
new edifices, or modernization of old edifices, 
or erection of supplementary educational, rec- 
reational, and community buildings. This gi- 
gantic program involves an estimated ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000,000. 

There is a terrific contrast between this 
American program and what the Archbishop of 
Sweden has recommended to his churches. It 
would be a denial of the basic principles of 
Christian brotherhood, he told the churches of 
Sweden, if they planned any expenditure for 
their own churches while the churches of neigh- 
boring lands were struggling under losses in- 
flicted by the war. Even in England the 
churches seem more concerned over their war- 
time obligation to the churches of Europe than 
are the American churches. In spite of their 
own heavy losses, British churches are planning 
in most cases, as aid to the churches on the 
continent of Europe, to give at least 10% of 
what they spend on themselves. 

The lesson for American Christianity is 
plain. American churches ought not contem- 
plate any building program other than emer- 
gency until they have met their Christian ob- 
ligation toward aiding the war damaged or 
destroyed churches in Europe and Asia. To 
fail here would be church selfishness akin to an 
unpardonable ecclesiastical sin. 

What is even more important, before launch- 
ing any material reconstruction program the 
churches should give prior attention to the 
need of spiritual renovation. Of what value are 
new pews, @ new organ, new stained glass win- 
dows when what a church really needs is a new 
life, a new devotion to the cause of Christ, a 
new enthusiasm for His world mission? Here 
are implications both for the Christian Life 
Crusade and the World Mission Crusade which 
Northern Baptists organized last May. 


Only Men Whose Hands Are Clean 
Should Sign-Such an Appeal 


GROUP ‘of 50 American church leaders, 
clergy and laity, issued a Christmas Eve 
appeal to the American people, “‘in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour,”’ on behalf of Europe’s 
starving children. Today’s terrible conditions in 
Europe are reminiscent of the black death that 
depopulated Europe in the Middle Ages. “ Mil- 
lions of children live in heatless, windowless 
homes, with leaking roofs. Many are open to the 
winter sky,” declared the signers. ‘‘ These chil- 
dren are condemned to ever-gnawing hunger, 
stunted growth, tuberculosis, rickets, and im- 
mediate prostration and death before the on- 
slaught of respiratory diseases and other epi- 
demics.”” Americans are called upon to petition 
both Houses of Congress to open all of Europe, 
including Germany, to American relief efforts, 
and to start a movement for American families 
to sacrifice the equivalent of one meal each 
week for the salvation of Europe’s children. 
That is easily possible, because in America, 
declared the signers, “The restaurants are full 
to overflowing. Never in history was the peoples’ 
expenditure for food so high.” This fearfully 
urgent plea deserves the most widespread and 
wholehearty response. It is sickening to con- 
template the grisly fact that in thousands of 
European homes where there are three or four 
children and only enough food procurable to 
feed one or two, the mothers must decide which of 
their children shall live and which shall die! 
What makes this appeal all the more tragic is 
the fact that among the 50 signers are several 
prominent churchmen who during the early 
years of the war vigorously opposed Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s relief proposals to feed the children of 
the German occupied democracies of Europe. 
These men thus acquiesced in the starvation of 
innocent children many of whom doubtless now 
are dead. Today’s appeal would be stronger and 
more effective if such men had refrained from 
signing it. For them now to pose in the ranks of 
postwar humanitarians is an effrontery to human 
decency and an insult to the Good Samaritan. 
The appeal is worthy of support, but its 
sponsors should have welcomed signatures only 
from men whose humanitarian hands are clean. 
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A Significant Triple Record 
In Church and Pastor Relationship 


FTER 41 years of notable service as pastor ~ 


of New York’s West End Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. A. E. Keigwin presented his resigna- 
tion. He is 76 years old. Regretfully the church 
accepted it. After appointing Dr. Keigwin pastor 
emeritus the church called its 70-year-old Asso- 
ciate Pastor, Dr. A. R. Osborn, to the pastorate. 
Here is a triple record in church and pastor rela- 
tionship; first, in the length of a pastorate be- 
cause Dr. Keigwin’s is one of the longest in 
American ecclesiastical history; second, in the 
age of the pastor, and third, in the age of his 
successor. From Maine to California, where is 
the Baptist which with anything like a compara- 
ble record? The duration of the average Baptist 
pastorate approximates only three years. Any 
ministry exceeding 10 or 15 years is phenomenal. 
Moreover, Baptist pulpit committees almost 
universally rule out candidates over 50 years old 
and seek men 10 or more years younger. Where 
is the Baptist church that deliberately chooses a 
pastor who has reached the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board 65-year retiring age? 
General Douglas MacArthur recently celebrated 
his 66th birthday. General George C. Marshall, 
in his new service as Ambassador to China, cele- 
brated his 65th birthday. Nobody has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the United States Govern- 
ment in having committed preeminent military 
and diplomatic posts to such men beyond the 
retiring age. The service of the two generals and 
the record of this outstanding -Presbyterian 
church should challenge every Baptist pulpit 
committee. It is high time to reconsider the all 
too prevalent practice of relegating to the eccle- 
siastical scrap heap men in the upper age brack- 
ets who in spiritual strength, experience, and 
leadership capacity, still have the finest years of 
life and service ahead of them. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Toran NEGRO POPULATION IN THE UNITED 
Sratres today is almost 18,000,000, an increase of 
50% since the turn of the present century, according 
to a summary in The Walter League Messenger 
(Lutheran paper). In 11 southern states, Georgia, 
Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
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Virginia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 


and Mississippi, there are 180 counties in which 


Negroes outnumber the white population. This is a 
decline from 286 counties in the same states in 1900. 
The marked change is due to the steady Negro 
migration from the South to the North and the 
coming of white people from the North to the South 
for war production in new industries established in 
southern states, This increase in Negro population in 
the North whose votes are eagerly sought by politi- 
cians, the revival of the Ku Klux Klan in the South, 
the increasing race tensions both North and South, 
the demobilization and. return of thousands of 


(Continued on following page) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 128 


CuristmMas CHEER AND BEER 


FEW days before Christmas a shipment of 10,800 

bottles of whiskey was stolen from the Philadel- 

phia freight terminal. “The liquor was consigned to 

the Liquor Control Board stores,” said the terminal 
manager, “for sale during the Christmas rush.” 

A few days before Christmas divers of the U. S. 
Navy succeeded in salvaging 1,000 cases of Australian - 
beer that had gone down with a ship near North 
Borneo. Although the bottles were covered with sea 
slime, their contents were undamaged. “The rich 
alcoholic strength of the beer was more than twice 
that of American beer,” said the news report. 
“Originally destined for troops during the war, this 
beer will now lubricate gay Christmas parties.” 

A few days before Christmas The New York Sun 
reported an increase by 25% in the supply of Christ- 
mas whiskey over that of last year. “New Yorkers,” 
said The Sun, “‘are assured of a spirited Christmas.” 

A few days before Christmas the Traffic Safety 
Association of Detroit found it necessary to distribute 
8,000 large posters for display in saloons, cocktail 
lounges, and State liquor stores. The posters were 
placed where they could be seen by customers drink- 
ing or buying bottled liquor, to warn them against 
“over-indulgence in Christmas cheer” and intoxica- 
tion while driving. They offered $1,000 reward for 
every arrest of a hit-and-ran driver. 

More than 12 years ago the American people ~ 
voted for the repeal of the prohibition amendment to 
their Constitution. They were never told that in 12 
short years their-Christmas cheer would be so uni- 
versally associated with beer. 
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Negroes from the American armed services who will 
rightly refuse to return to the pre-war inequality and 
social ostracism from which they came, all constitute 
explosive factors in an American race problem that 
will tax the wisest statesmanship, the most patient 
attitudes on the part of both white and black, and a 
thorough Christian approach if America is to be 
spared the ignominy and horror of a violent inter- 
racial upheaval. 


@ AN UNKIND FATE SEEMS TO BE PURSUING SOUTH- 
ERN Baptists in their efforts to hold their Centennial 
Convention. Originally scheduled for last May in 
Atlanta, Ga., the Convention had to be cancelled 
because of wartime travel and hotel conditions. 
Plans to hold it in November also proved impracti- 
cable. So it was scheduled for next May and in 
Atlanta. A recent canvass of the Atlanta hotel 
situation again compelled its cancellation. Accord- 
ingly the Executive Committee at its December 
meeting scheduled the Southern Baptist Convention 
May 15-19, 1946 in Miami, Florida. No other city 
except perhaps Key West is farther removed from 
the Southern Baptist constituency. A comparable 
Northern condition would be for the Northern 
Baptist Convention to meet in Presque Isle, Maine, 
close to the Canadian border. Southern Baptists have 
also elected President Duke K. McCall of the 
Baptist Bible Institute of New Orleans and former 
pastor in Louisville, Ky., as full time Executive 
Secretary of the Southern Baptist Convention Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This policy of employing a full 
time executive to handle the ever-increasing affairs of 
the Southern Baptist Convention must eventually be 
inaugurated also by Northern Baptists in the interests 
of their own corporate life and service. 


@ On Curistmas Day the Japanese Finance Minis- 
try announced plans to convert 25 former military 


airfields into salt farms in an effort to ease the severe 
shortage of salt in Japan. Here is one more indication 
of the return of Japan to peacetime pursuits. Had the 
ancient prophet been alive today he could have 
added a clause to his often quoted prediction, “And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks and their airfields 
into salt farms.” 


@ Durginc THe FIRST sIX WEEKS of a recruiting 
campaign for the United States Army there were 
262,953 voluntary enlistments, 60% of whom en- 
listed for three years. The result, said Major General 
H. N. Gilbert of the Adjutant General’s Department 
“is a very encouraging figure.”’ The total exceeds the 
recorded total of the entire United States Army in 
1941 just before Pearl Harbor. Here surely is con- 
clusive evidence that the United States does not 
require military conscription to produce the required 
number of men in its armed forces in time of peace. 
Why must we draft one million boys of 18 years of 
age every year when in six weeks more than a quarter 
of a million men voluntarily enlist? 


® A FIRM CHALLENGE AND A STRONG BUT COURTEOUS 
REBUKE to the race segregation practices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., so characteristic of Hitlerism, and the 
policy of the D. A. R. in restricting the use of its 


- Constitution Hall “ror wHire ARTISTS ONLY”, was 


recently administered by the United Council of 
Church Women. During their recent meeting in 
Washington several white women members were 
guests in Negro homes in the city and Negro dele- 
gates were entertained in the homes of white dele- 
gates. Mrs. Harper Sibley, President of the Council 
and wife of the President of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said that the most significant 
achievement of the Council meetings was in making 
Washington for the moment “an interracial city.” 
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> Unitep Nations Primer, by 
Sigrid Arne, is a compilation of 
official documents and statements 
about the historic war conferences, 
Casablanca, Quebec, Moscow, Cairo, 
Tehran, Bretton Woods, Yalta, 
and the great United Nations Con- 
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ference at San Francisco, with com- 
plete texts, including the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, and an introductory 
chapter that describes the setting, 
personalities, and significance of 
each. The book begins with the 
Atlantic Charter, but wisely omits 
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the signatures of Winston Churchill 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, pre- 
sumably in recognition of the global 
disillusionment over the late Presi- 
dent’s confession shortly before his 
death that the Atlantic Charter 
never existed as a formal document 
and had no signatures. As a refer- 
ence book for years to come this 
may rightly be classed as indis- 
pensable. The publishers deserve 
congratulation for so promptly mak- 
ing this valuable little book avail- 
able. (Farrar and Rinehart, 69 
pages, $1.25.) 


> Civic Lire in Wartime Ger- 
MANY, by Max Seydewitz, a former 
member of the German Reichstag 
and an exile from Germany who 
found final refuge from the nazis in 
Sweden after escaping them first in 
Prague and later in Oslo, is an 
authoritative account of how the 
civilian population in Germany fared 
during the war. Vividly, and sup- 
ported by numerous quotations 
from German newspapers, he traces 
the rise of Hitlerism, the people’s 
mood and attitude at the beginning 
of the war, the growing cyncism 
and discouragement when the tide 
turned from blitzkrieg victories to 
retreats and defeats and one dis- 
aster after another, the breakdown 
of transportation, the ever-increas- 
ing food and clothing shortages, 
the despair over the relentlessly 
rising casualties, and finally the 
havoc and chaos from the destruc- 
tive allied air raids. He absolves 
the German people from responsi- 
bility for the war, claiming that 
“if the German people had been 
free to decide about war or peace on 
September 1, 1939, they would 
surely have rejected war. But the 
German people were not free.” And 
he claims that there is still another 
Germany. Tens of thousands of 
Germans representing all classes 
opposed the Hitler regime and paid 
for their opposition with death, 
torture, slave labor, and concen- 
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Books Received ' 

What Is Christian Civilization? by 
Joun Barium, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
59 pages, $1.00. 

We Spend Our Years, by CHARLOTTE 
Krueger, Zondervan Publishing Co., 
158 pages, $1.25. 

Event in Eternity, by Paut Scumrer, 
Harper and Brothers, 234 pages, $2.00. 

The Gospel According to Gamaliel, by 
Gera_p Hearp, Harper and Brothers, 
154 pages, $2.00. 

An Outline of Missions, by Joun 
Aseriy, Muhlenberg Press, 306 pages, 
$3.00. 

In Clearer Light, by U. M. McGuire 
(Privately published as a memorial to 
John McGuire Strain), 129 pages. 

The Coming Great Church, by Tuxo- 
pore O. Weve, Macmillan, 160 pages. 
$2.00. 

The Light of Faith, by Ausert W. 
Patmer, Macmillan, 156 pages, $1.75. 

God Passes By, by Suocut Errennt, 
Bahai Publishing Co., 412 pages, $3.50. 

A Christian Global Strategy, by Wat- 
Ter W. Van Krak, Willett, Clark, and 
Co., 197 pages, $2.00. 

He Is Able, a chaplain’s experiences 
in World War II and a record of how 
faith overcame fear in a foxhole, by 
Cuapiain Atvin O. Cartson, Cap- 
tain, U. S. A. Zondervan Publishing 
Co., 82 pages, $1.00. 

Breaking Down Barriers, The Story 
of the 158rd year of the British Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, The Carey 
Press, 66 pages. Price, one shilling. 


Two New Books 
Recommended 
For Lenten Reading 


THOSE OF 
THE WAY 


by Witvarp L. Seerry 


Recommended by the 
International Congregational 
Council for Lent $1.50 


The Trinity and 


Christian Devotion 


by Cuartes W. Lowry 


The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent $1.50 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








tration camp misery. “ These activé 
anti-nazis are heroes in the truest 
meaning of the word for such fight- 
ing against the reign of terror takes 
incomparably more courage than 
to storm an enemy in the field.” 
Americans who approved the terri- 
ble obliteration bombing of Ger- 
man cities and the burning alive of 
hundreds of thousands of civilians 
should particularly read the au- 
thor’s description of what this meant. 
When the passions of the war have 
cooled and the hatreds have waned, 
they will be ashamed of what was 
done. Upon this other Germany of 
whom many millions remain, the 
author feels that the new and demo- 
cratic Germany must be built. This 
book should be read by vast num- 
bers of the American forces of occu- 
pation in Germany for by reading 
it they will get a far more compre- 
hensive and accurate conception of 
the people they have to deal with 
than on the basis of their own re- 
cent mutual hostilities. (Viking 
Press, 440 pages $3.50.) 


> Tue CuristiAn Answer, edited 
by Henry P. Van Dusen, is written 
by five men: Paul J. Tillich, Theo- 
dore M. Greene, George F. Thomas, 
Edwin E. Aubrey, and John Knox, 
each man writing a chapter. For 
10 years, approximately 25 men 
and women, first known as “The 
Younger Theologians” and. later 
known as “The Theological Dis- 
cussion Group,” have been meeting 
together periodically. This book is 
a precipitate of their thinking and 
is a reasoned and restrained evan- 
gelistic appeal to thoughtful men 
and women who stand somewhat 
outside the Christian tradition. In 
the first chapter, “The World Situ- 
ation,” is viewed as the product of 
a “bourgeois society.” It is the 
author’s contention that we must 
move forward toward a planned so- 
ciety which avoids totalitarian abso- 
lutism on the one hand, and liberal 
individualism on the other. Such a 
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society might be Christian.’ The 
alternatives are secular and are 
dealt with in the second chapter. 
The third chapter is concerned with 
“‘Central Christian Theological Af- 
firmations,” and the fourth chapter 
deals with “Christianity and So- 
ciety.” The final chapter is on 
“Christianity and the Christian”: 
how weak the Christian is and yet 
how great is the part he must play. 
The basic contention is that Chris- 
tianity has the answer and can 
reclaim civilization. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 195 pages, $2.50.) 


> A Dipper Fut or Stars, by 
Lou Williams, Professor of Geology 
at Stephens College in Columbia, 
Mo., although announced as “A 
Beginner’s Guide to the Heavens,” 
and primarily written for junior- 
high school college students, will 
be just as interesting and fascinat- 
ing to more mature and older read- 
ers who imagine they already know 
much from years of observation of 
the starry heavens at night. Start- 
ing with the Big Dipper, easily lo- 
cated by anybody in the northern 
hemisphere, the author identifies 
and describes the numerous con- 
stellations, solar systems, comets, 
meteors, and individual stars, and 
tells of the various myths and 
legends that have been associated 
with them from ancient times ever 
since man gazed with awe and 
wonderment at the starry universe 
in which his earth is but an insignif- 
icant speck in infinite space. The 
book is illustrated with 87 drawings 
and photographs. (Follett Publish- 
ing Co., 170 pages, $2.00.) 


> Tue Barrie Aaarnst [sona- 
TION, by Walter Johnson, is an 
important contribution to the in- 
creasing output of literature on 
the entrance of the United States 
into the Second World War. Here 
is traced the story of the work of 
the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies, under the 
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chairmanship of the late William 
Allen White, its powerful publicity, 
telegraphic bombardment of Con- 
gress, its hearty cooperation with 
President Roosevelt in his carrying 
into effect his famous slogans “ar- 
senal for democracy” and “short of 
war” and later the repeal of neu- 
trality legislation, the lease of bases 
in exchange for the 50 destroyers, 
the lend-lease program, and finally 
actual warfare on submarines, oc- 
cupation of Iceland and Greenland, 
and other acts which now make 
clear that the United States was in 
the war long before “ Pearl Harbor.” 
Based on a factual study of volumi- 
nous documents and correspond- 
ence in the files of Mr. White, to 
which the author had unlimited 
access, this is a thoroughly factual 
account that later historians will 
find of immense value as source 
material in writing the history of 
this eventful period. A number of 
bishops and preachers and divinity 
school professors are mentioned 
and their participation cited in the 
record who possibly in later years 
will wish they had not been quite so 
prominent. (University of Chicago 
Press, 270 pages, $3.00.) 


> SHoutp Prouisition Return? 
by George B. Cutten, in nine vigor- 
ous, factual, chapters superbly doc- 
umented by references to printed 
reports and replete with startling 
quotations, reviews the history of 
what has happened in the United 
States since the repeal of the pro- 
hibition amendment and the return 
of beverage alcohol. The thousands 
of Baptists who gave Dr. Cutten 
their vociferous and long sustained 
applause at the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Cleveland (See Mis- 
sions, June, 1942 pages 337 and 
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865) for his brilliant and devastat- 
ing arraignment of the liquor traffic, 
will need no review in Missions to 
tell them what is in this book. The 
traffic’s immunity in wartime, its 
menace to youth, its fraudulent 
advertising, its alarming increase in 
the number of saloons and taverns 
that now greatly outnumber the 
churches, its time-killing sabotage 
of industry, and numerous other 
aspects, all of them irremediably 
evil are set forth in lucid and dy- 
namic style. The preacher who 
wants facts, statistics, arguments, 
and illustrations in discussing this 
subject in the pulpit or in young 
peoples’ groups will find this a 
really indispensable book. The li- 
quor traffic would doubtless gladly 
spend millions of dollars to sup- 
press it. (Revell, 157 pages, $1.50.) 


> THroLocicaL EpucaTion IN 
THE NorTHERN Baptist CONVEN- 
TION is a masterly survey report, 
written for readability, that tells 
the story of one of the most inten- 
sive studies ever made among Nor- 
thern Baptists. It asks and answers 
numerous questions. What do Bap- 
tist ministers think? How many are 
college trained? How many at- 
tended a theological seminary? 
What do they read? How are new 
ministers being recruited? What 
are their social and religious back- 
grounds? These are but a few of the 
searching questions that are can- 
didly answered in this report by 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Milton 
C. Froyd, written after concluding 
their 18 months’ investigation at 
the direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation’s Commission on a Survey of 
Baptist Theological Education. 
The book is skillfully edited and 
attractively printed. Through its 
pages the reader will see his future 
pastors with their sources of strength 
and the handicaps against which 
they struggle. (Judson Press; 242 
pages; $2.) 
(Continued on page 128) 
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In the Spirit and Confidence of a Great Crusade 


Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Note.—Because this meeting was held a week 
later in December than in other years it could 
not be reported in the January issue.—Ep. 


NE of the grandest stories ever heard by a Bap- 
tist audience was told at Chicago by Dr. Lu- 
ther Wesley Smith. In reporting the incredible 
achievement in finding a printer and enough paper to 
produce 300,000 copies of the first issue of The 
Crusader, he described how 30 large printing firms 
had been approached with practically the same re- 
sponse from each. Plant managers greeted Dr. Smith 
with whimsical smiles, intimating that it would be 
July before labor conditions would permit accepting 
such a huge new contract. In the meantime there was 
no assurance that the required quantity of paper 
could be obtained. So the production of The Crusader 
seemed hopeless. 


Nor CornciIpENCE BUT PROVIDENCE 


Deeply discouraged Dr. Smith was sitting in his 
Philadelphia office wondering what could be done. 
Interrupting his meditation came a long distance 
telephone call in from Baltimore. It developed that 
the manager of a large printing plant was reviewing 
the numerous contracts which his sales department 
had rejected. Among them he noticed the proposal to 
print The Crusader. Examining its detailed specifica- 
tions and its purpose to publicize the $14,000,000 
World Mission Crusade of Baptists with its objective 
of reconstruction on mission fields, the manager re- 
membered that his parents had been Baptist mission- 
aries for more than 40 years. Both had died and were 
buried in Burma. And Burma was one of the fields 
desperately in need of the missionary reconstruction 
which The Crusader sought to publicize. To make a 
long story short, the plant manager, who happened 
to be the son of the late George J. Geis, who served 
for 48 years at Myitkyina, summoned Dr. Smith by 
telephone to Baltimore. After careful reconsideration 
and review of plant facilities, readjustments in other 
contracts, and more strenuous efforts to secure the 
necessary paper, the contract to print The Crusader 
was accepted. And that is how the first issue of this 
new publication, designed to further the cause of the 
World Mission Crusade, came into your hands. 

Some people would regard Mr. Geis’ review of the 
rejected contracts as merely routine procedure in a 
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Extraordinary harmony, with seldom a dissenting 
comment, a contagious spirit of confidence, and 
enthusiastic unanimity marked the meetings of 
the General Council and of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion at Chicago, Dec. 10-11, 1945 





printing office. Others would see in his previous mis- 
sionary connection only an interesting coincidence. 
The vast majority will interpret it as providential, a 
direct indication of God’s leading so that this mighty 
world reconstruction effort of Baptists might have an 
auspicious start. Told in Dr. Smith’s dynamic style, 
the story had a tremendous effect on the crowded 
assembly of Baptists at the joint meeting of the 
General Council and the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. It lifted the first evening of the two-day 
conference to a high level of inspiration and enthu- 
siasm and it gave splendid support to Dr. Smith’s 
vigorous affirmation that “we knew that we ought to 
undertake this crusade and it is inconceivable that 
God would not prompt his people to undertake it. 
Therefore we are bound to succeed.” In support he 
reported instances of unexpected financial prom- 
ises, such as that of a Baptist farmer who in other 


years might normally have been persuaded to con- 


tribute perhaps $500 to such a world cause but who 
out of gratitude for the safe return of his son after 
three years in the South Pacific has already pledged 
$5,000. In detail Dr. Smith set forth the elaborate 
plans, careful, thorough, painstaking for “the great- 
est individual every member canvass Baptists have 
ever undertaken.” His confidence and enthusiasm 
became instantly contagious. 


Tue Uniryinc Force ror Baptists 


In introducing Dr. C. Oscar Johnson as National 
Crusade Chairman, Dr. Smith paid high tribute to 
his “wise, inspiring, unmatched leadership.” High- 
lighting his own stimulating address with a choice 
collection of new stories and irrepressible flashes of 
Johnsonesque humor that makes any audience pre- 
pared to listen endlessly, Dr. Johnson told of his own 
efforts in perfecting the organization of the Baptist 
$14,000,000 Crusade for relief, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation. Well nigh countless interviews, calls, 
pleas, visits, long distance phone conversations, nu- 
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merous trips, had succeeded in securing a host of local 
and state crusade chairmen who are now enlisting 
their associates. Dr. Johnson had recently attended a 
conference of scientists who were discussing the 
atomic bomb. One of them said in sublime serious- 
ness, “The atomic bomb means for humanity either 
Christianity or absolute desolation. The only thing 
in the world equal in energy and power to the atomic 
bomb is Christianity.” That was said not by a 
preacher but by a scientist. With that comment as 
his point of departure, Dr. Johnson told how the 
destructive energy of the atomic bomb comes from 
the splitting and disintegration of the atom, whereas 
the constructive power of Christianity comes from its 





tist men and women who entered the American armed 
forces and whom their returning comrades left be- 
hind them in military cemeteries in five continents. 
Never has the fourth stanza of “America” been sung 
with deeper feeling by a Baptist audience. Contribut- 
ing to the harmonious spirit and optimism was the 
financial report. Receipts on the unified budget to- 
talled $1,651,532 as of November 30th, compared 
with $1,563,006 for the corresponding period last 
year, an increase of 6%. In the list of states show- 
ing gains, Colorado, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
vada and Washington led all the rest with gains 
exceeding 24%. In an interesting half hour of stereop- 
ticon slide presentation of departmental reports, field 





Reuben E. Nelson 


cohesion and unity. Sobering and terrifying was his 
picture of the bulldozers in Germany which in Octo- 
ber were digging immense trench graves not for 
people then already dead, but for those destined this 
winter to die of starvation and disease. “The World 
Mission Crusade,” said he in conclusion, “is for Bap- 
tists the unifying force needed in this age of destruc- 
tion and despair.” 

This was unquestionably one of the great evenings 
in the long history of mid-year Baptist meetings. 
The attendance was large. The prevailing spirit was 
one of marvelous harmony. Controversy and dis- 
agreement were conspicuous by their absence. Open- 
ing the session was a devotional service led by Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain as President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Instead of joining in unison in The 
Lord’s Prayer as is customary, the prayer was sung to 
the familiar music of Malotte by Miss Adele Norman 
with Mrs. Mary Edith Arey at the piano. Impres- 
sive was the one minute of silent tribute to the Bap- 


Luther Wesley Smith 


C. Oscar Johnson 


activities, stewardship, literature, publicity, etc., Dr. 
Reuben E. Nelson reviewed the Council on Finance 
and Promotion service rendered during the first six 
months of the current fiscal year. 


THe CONVENTION AT GRAND Rapips 


Eagerly awaited was the report on arrangements 
and program for the convention next May at Grand 
Rapids. Dates are May 21st-26th. All hotel reserva- 
tions must be in by May Ist. There are no single rooms 
available. Because of the anticipated huge atiendance, 
every hotel room must be occupied by two or more people. 
Single rooms will be available only in private homes. 
Because of the confusion at previous conventions and 
the failure of many delegates to bring church creden- 
tials, no one will be registered at Grand Rapide without a 
credential. This rule will be rigidly enforced. 

The program promises to be one of the greatest and 
most inspiring ever offered at a Northern Baptist 
Convention. The Program Committee, under the 
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chairmanship of Dr. E. B. Willingham, has been in 
service for two years. It was originally appointed for 
last year’s cancelled convention. Since then the war 
has come to an end. So the program had to be dras- 
tically revised from what would have been relevant 
a year ago. 

Convention theme is “The Whole Gospel for the 
Whole World.” Convention Scripture is the familiar 
passage in Hebrews 12: 1-2. Convention hymn is, 
“‘Lead On, O King Eternal.” While forenoons will as 
usual be allocated to Convention business, a distinct 
innovation will be the visualization of reports instead 
of oral presentation or reading. Full printed reports 
will as usual be distributed. Afternoon sessions will 
major on the Christian Life Crusade and its six objec- 
tives. Evening sessions will feature world missions, 
the World Mission Crusade, with the Sunday evening 
consecration service of new missionaries as the climax. 
One evening of special significance will be built around 
the discovery of missions in distant foreign lands by 
men in the armed services. That evening’s three-fold 
theme is particularly intriguing. 


1. WE PUT THE CHURCH THERE. 
2. WE FOUND THE CHURCH THERE. 
8. We WILL KEEP THE CHURCH THERE. 


Persons of national prominence are being invited. 
There will be three banquets, respectively for men, 
women, and young people with attendance limited to 
650 each. (Get your ticket early.) The same Convention 
preacher, Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg of Syracuse, elected 
for last year’s cancelled Convention, will preach the 
sermon this year. In case of illness or other unforeseen 
emergency the alternate preacher will be Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Pruden of Washington. Full program details 
will be published in the May issue. 


COOPERATION WITH THE WorLD CoUNCIL 


In behalf of the eight Baptists, D. M. Albaugh, 
K. S. Latourette, E. F. Adams, J. C. Hazen, D. C. 
Gaines, Margaret T. Applegarth, E. T. Dahlberg, and 
W. B. Lipphard, who represent the denomination on 
the American Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, Foreign Secretary D. M. Albaugh pre- 
sented an informing report of what this ecumenical 
agency in behalf of its more than 80 constituent 
denominations is doing in relief work through its 
World Service Committee, in church reconstruction 
in Europe, and particularly in the crucially important 
ministry of reconciliation. Prior to regular meetings 
of the World Council Committee the Baptists hold 
informal meetings of their own. As guiding principles 
they seek to reflect the mind of the Northern Baptist 
Convention while reserving the right of independent 
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personal judgment. They recognize that the denomi- 
nation is wholeheartedly committed to the principle 
of interdenominational cooperation and ecumenical 
unity, but is not in favor of organic church union. It 
is of the utmost importance that Baptists be repre- 
sented in the inner counsels of the World Council of 
Churches in order to register the denomination’s de- 
sire for cooperation, to maintain the distinctively 
Baptist witness and testimony, and to deal more 
effectively with certain postwar problems, such as the 
rights of Baptist minorities in various areas, relations 
with governments, etc., which can best be handled 
through the World Council. Such cooperation in- 
volves proportionate sharing of the World Council’s 
budget and this is to be made the subject of careful 
appraisal before the Grand Rapids Convention. 


Pus.iic RELATIONS aT WASHINGTON 

The General Council unanimously voted larger 
financial support of the Joint Committee on Public 
Relations (the only agency organically related to 
Northern, Southern, and Negro Baptists). An enthu- 
siastic speech by President Gordon Palmer, elo- 
quently supported by persuasive arguments by E. B. 
Willingham and I. M. Rose, and Comments by C. M. 
Gallup, J. C. Hazen, and W. B. Lipphard, made 
clear what this joint committee was attempting in the 
field of public relations, the position of Baptists on 
religious liberty, the separation of church and state, 
the steadily growing influence and political power of 
Roman Catholicism in the United States, legislation 
by Congress that might be inimical to Baptist his- 
toric principles, possibilities of immense appropria- 
tions from public funds for sectarian schools, diplo- 
matic representation at the Vatican, and other issues 
of concern to all American Baptists. With adequate 
financial support from all three Conventions (North- 
ern, Southern, Negro), an office is to be established in 
Washington and a secretary employed. It will not be 
easy to find the right man, who must be especially 
qualified by temperament, experience, personality, 
knowledge, judgment, conviction, tolerance, and 
broadmindedness for this important office. The Gen- 
eral Council’s approval of larger support was highly 
gratifying. Seldom has a General Council vote been 
registered with such enthusiastic unanimity. 


Feepinc Our Hunery ENEMIES 

Obviously the General Council cannot commit the 
denomination on public questions of a controversial 
character. That can only be done by resolution duly 
voted in a regular session of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. However several grave issues now before 
the American public cannot wait until Grand Rapids 
for an expression of the mind of Northern Baptists. 
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Many people present at Chicago felt strongly that 
Baptists would have been negligent in their duty to 
their Christian convictions and in their loyalty to the 
welfare of their country if nothing had been said on at 
least three issues now before the American people, 
namely, food and other relief for our former enemies, 
industrial strife in the United States, and peacetime 
military conscription. Approval of food relief for our 
former enemies, Germany and Japan, was prompted 
not only out of humanitarian considerations in view of 
the terrible conditions of hunger, malnutrition, and 
starvation actual, now reported from both areas, but 
for Baptists was also a necessity if they were to be 
true to their fidelity to the New Testament. Long ago 
the apostle Paul had written, “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” 
The vote on this was practically unanimous. The one 
member of the Council who registered a negative 
vote explained his dissent by saying he felt the U. S. 
Army was competent to handle the relief problem in 
both Germany and Japan. 


STRIKES AND PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 

This issue as well as the problem of strikes in the 
United States and peacetime military conscription 
had been carefully considered and resolutions had 
been adopted in a meeting of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress. Its chairman, Prof. William K. 
Mather, included them in his report. Impressed by 
their relevance for today, their reasoned and sound 
appraisals, and their Christian approach to the issues 
involved, the General Council not only accepted 
Prof. Mather’s report but accorded it the unusual 
distinction of adopting the three resolutions. When 
the resolution on industrial strife and the epidemic of 
strikes throughout the nation, was read for the sec- 
ond time, a well known pastor almost shouted, “In 
al] conscience, ‘what Baptist could possibly vote 
against that?” Everybody voted for it, as well as for 
delay in peacetime military conscription until that 
proposal can have had prolonged and thoroughgoing 
study and the real mind of the nation determined. 


THe CaristiANn Lire CRUSADE 

The Christian Life Crusade with its six major ob- 
jectives, ministry to returning service personnel, 
social righteousness, Christian education, missions, 
stewardship, and evangelism, was assigned an hour at 
the evening session and an hour on the following day. 
Secretary Evan J. Shearman summarized the helpful 
results of the training conferences in various parts of 
the Convention territory and called on several con- 
ference team members for brief reports. Dr. John L. 
Barton described the thoroughgoing preparation in 
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South Dakota. Only one church and one pastor were 
not represented in the training conferences. He cited 
an interesting incident at a conference where a pastor 
rose and complained, “We are tired of having these 
programs handed down to us from New York.” 
Promptly a layman behind him rose and said, “This 
is a great program. The six objectives are exactly what 
we should aim for. I hope there will be no more such 
interruptions.” Dr. W. A. Phillips of Colorado com- 
plimented the program which “omitted nothing that 
ought to be there.” Team leader Rev. Claiborne John- 
son told of experiences in Wyoming, of repeated 
sessions of prayer and of the deep impact on the en- 
tire state. “This Christian Life Crusade,” said he, 
“is bringing people into definite commitment to the 
purpose, mission and spirit of Christ.” Interesting 
personal experiences were narrated by other team 
members, Rev. C. R: Osborne, Secretary R. D. Wil- 
liamson, and Rev. J. O. Nelson. Summarizing the 
significance of both the World Mission Crusade and 
its relief and reconstruction program and the Chris- 
tian Life Crusade with its six Christian life and service 
objectives was the closing devotional message of Rev. 
Jitsuo Morikawa of the First Baptist Church in 
Chicago. “This is a testing hour for world Christi- 
anity,” said he, “as to its largeness and its magna- 
nimity. Creeds divide people; but the gospel of meeting 
human need unifies them. Man cannot live without 
bread; but man cannot live by bread alone.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CRUSADER 


In the closing consecration service four missionaries 
were introduced. All had been engaged in recent 
months in deputation service among the churches. 
Rev. Gustof Sword of Burma told of the war suffer- 
ings of the Christians who anxiously await the return 
of missionaries. Religious Educational Director B. 
Frank Belvin of Bacone College, a Choctaw Indian, 
contrasted the objective of Americans of yesterday 
who came to exploit the land of his fathers and the 
missionaries of today “who come to seek not yours 
but you.” Miss Ruth Mather of China appealed for 
faith in the Chinese Christians. Miss Mary Murray 
described her trailer chapel ministry in Detroit and 
the triumphs of the gospel in numerous individual 
lives in this trailer community. That emphasis had 
been reaffirmed in the morning devotional service led 
by Rev. Eugene Austin of Philadelphia, Pa., who said 
that “the supreme primary task is to persuade other 
people to definite personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ.” 

In that spirit of consecration the Christian Life 
Crusade and the World Mission Crusade are certain 
to succeed. 
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The Important Has Become the Imperative 
A Meditation on the Urgency of Christian Race Relationships 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


ECENT world events have demonstrated that what once was impor- 
tant to the Christian has become imperative. The time for theorizing 
has been swallowed up by catastrophe. We either act now,—or we fail. 

In February, again set apart for Christian understanding in race 
relationships, we enter one of those areas of imperative action. Many 
articles and editorials will be written, many sermons preached, many 
programs planned. Delegations from various race groups will visit 
neighboring groups; contacts will be made; many token exchanges of 
representatives will be arranged. We would minimize none of these. All 
have an educational value. But in many souls there will remain a vacuum 
that will promptly be filled by bitterness unless the attitude presented in 
February persists in March and is translated into intelligent, consistent 
action. 

The atomic age warns us that the time for theorizing is past. The 
colored peoples of the world are coming into their own. As Christians we 
ought to rejoice with them. We have helped to bring about the awaken- 
ing; we should be the first to welcome them as they enter the world 
picture. Dare we dream of tomorrow if the new peoples are welcomed into 
our world by pagans and not by Christians? The Christian’s motive is 
not one of fear, but of faith. 

Our new churches around the world are not only demonstrating their 
ability to provide leadership for themselves. Voices are being raised in 
Japan, China, India and Africa which have a prophetic and apostolic 
ring. In our own nation, there are Negroes, Japanese-Americans, and 
Indians with vibrant messages reminding us that God has spoken anew 
of the universality of His message. 

Through our mission history God has been telling us what we need to 
say in February,—and live henceforth: God has no color preference; 
neither has any true child of His. 


$< 6 
The Promotional Program Took On Color 


Reports of the various departments of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion presented in visual form at the midyear meetings 


the factual material can be re- 
corded. This in itself gives a rather 


EPARTING from the custom 

of presenting oral reports at 
its midyear meeting, the Council 
on Finance and Promotion re- 
ceived unanimous approval for its 
departmental reports in visual 
form. While it is not possible here 
to give adequately the impression 
which was created, both by the 
colorful presentation and Dr. Reu- 
ben Nelson’s comments, some of 
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Samples of Church Calendars 


comprehensive picture of the pro- 
motional program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


EncovuraGine News 


Flashed on the screen were the 
following figures which represent 
the financial situation as of Octo- 
ber 15, 1945: 


$1,331,942 


Percentage of Increase 7.07% 


The next slide revealed promo- 
tional areas showing the largest 
percentage of increase: 


Then, in order to show the in- 
creased giving to the Unified 
Budget and the World Emergency 


The Four News Letters 





Forward Fund, these figures were 
presented in graphic form: 


$2,649,782 
3,239,892 
3,654,769 
4,558,776 
5,052,998 


The Christian Life Crusade de- 
sign, with the church and six 
radiations as printed in the last 
issue of Missions, was seen, fol- 
lowed by the poster. The World 
Mission Crusade then took the 
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spotlight with the beautiful em- 
blem, the Sunday of Sacrifice ma- 
terials in proper sequence. 


Frevp Activities 
The Field Activities program 
since May Ist has been more in- 
tensive than in any similar period 
during the past 20 years. In this 


program, 407 different people have 


aided, representing 4,092 days of 
service in the field. Major empha- 
sis has been in the interest of the 
Christian Life Crusade with 259 





Stewardship Literature 


engagements arranged, represent- 
ing 1,750 days of service. An em- 
phasis upon the World Mission 
Crusade has been made in all 
assignments since May Ist. In 
addition to this, 199 special en- 
gagements have been arranged, 
representing 703 days. Services 
rendered with State Conventions, 
Association Meetings, Laymen’s 
Retreats, Pastors’ Institutes, Sum- 
mer Assemblies, Women’s House 
Parties, State Conventions, and 
special events totaled over 1,000 
engagements. 


STEWARDSHIP 

In the two years since the re- 
organization of the Department of 
Stewardship, 24 active state com- 
mittees have been organized. A 
significant advance in stewardship 
education has been made by Bap- 
tist seminaries and training 
schools. During this period, every 
one of these institutions will have 
had a series of stewardship lec- 
tures. Chapel addresses have also 
been given in several Baptist col- 


leges. 
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Baptist Youth Fellowship Leaders 


Yours Activities 


A map of the United States was 
pictured with red dots indicating 
the camps in which some 14,000 
young people were contacted. The 
next slide showed a group of young 
people who went out as youth asso- 
ciates to witness for Christ. The 
caption read, ““The Youth Com- 
mittee is proud to have had a part 
in this work. If the future belongs 
te such as these we need have no 
fear.” 


Women’s Work 
May—Meeting of women’s rep- 
resentatives from 32 states. Sum- 
MER—Promotion of program 
through house parties, conferences, 
and Green Lake Missions Confer- 
ence. Faru—Participation in Chris- 


tian Life Crusade. 
Love Gift Receipts 
pT Pe ee $100,089 
. COGS RE en peer 136,120 
US da swab a 5 219,111 
1945-46 (Goal).......... 300,000 
PuBLICcITY 


As might be expected, the pub- 
licity, literature and visualization 
departments. had many colorful 
slides. Some of the factual material 
should be noted: 


Circulation of News Letters 
(twice a month) 
Pastor’s News Letter....... 5,300 
Layman’s News Letter..... 10,400 
Woman’s News Digest...... 6,600 
Youth News Letter....;... 5,300 
The State Bulletin Cover now has 


a circulation as high as 82,300. 








Circulation of weekly “calendars 
supplied to local churches has 


~ reached 166,400. 


From May 1, 1945 to November 
1, 1945, 653 reels of film were used, 
an increase of 28% over last year. 
New depositories have been set up 
in Chicago and San Francisco. 

Four slides pictured the litera-- 
ture produced since last May. 


Men’s Work 


Our National Council of North- 
ern Baptist Men is actively en- 
gaged in stressing the importance 
of the formation of men’s groups 
and acquainting them with the 
total program of the denomination. 
Men’s Councils are being urged to 
study and hold special programs in 
these six areas of interest. 


Personal Religious Building 
Education and Character Building 
National and World Outreach 
Citizenship and Social Action 

Local Church and the Administration 
Fellowship and Cooperation 


Our Recurrine NEEpDs 


Under the title “Our Recurring 
Needs” the following budget pic- 
ture was presented: 


1945-46 
Unified Budget. ........ $3,600,000 
World Mission Crusade* ~ 2,400,000 
$6,000,000 

1946-47 
Unified Budget. ........ $4,400,000 
World Mission Crusade* 1,600,000 
$6,000,000 

1947-48 
Unified Budget. ........ $6,000,000 


* These constitute the recurring items of the 
$14,000,000 World Mission Crusade. 


The last slide was the emblem 
showing an adaptation of the Con- 
vention seal, with the words 
Union, Service, Freepom. These 
words came to life at Chicago and 
typified the new spirit of coopera- 
tion now manifest throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
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Here’s What Happened 


'—to our Mission in Iloilo, Philippine Islands 


NOTE: THESE PICTURES WERE SENT OVER RECENTLY BY FOREIGN 
SECRETARY ELMER A. FRIDELL, WHO IS SURVEYING MISSION NEEDS IN 
THE FAR EAST FOR THE AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 


BELOW 
Three classes of student nurses in 
front of the bomb-wrecked Nurses’ 
Home of the Iloilo Baptist Mission 
Hospital. Through the years of war, 
the School of Nurses continued to 
function with government recogni- 
tion. Moving from place to place 
to avoid enemy domination, Miss 
Loreto L. Tupaz, R.N., and a few 
faithful instructors, were able to 
send out graduates into communities 
where the needs are overwhelming 
and the supply of nurses sadly lack- 
ing. Working with meager equip- 
ment and hand-copied texts, the 
teaching staff gave services without 
charge because patients in a devas- 


tated land had nothing with which 
to pay 


Northern Baptists are now being 
given a preview of the various 
conferences to be held in the de- 
nominational assembly grounds at 
Greenlake, Wisc., next summer. 
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GREEN LAKE 
Conference Schedule for 1946 


A 1946 proposed schedule has 
just been released, the completed 
list to be ready for distribution 
within $0 days. Reservations have 
already started to come in. 


ABOVE 
What bombing did to the Anna V. 
Johnson Memorial, the first of the 20 
destroyed Central Philippine Col- 
lege buildings. Nothing was saved. 
The building, erected in 1939 in 
honor of Miss Anna V. Johnson, 
pioneer leader in the training of Fili- 
pino missionaries and Bible women, 
housed the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School and the valuable theo- 
logical library. The men in the pic- 
ture are members of the Emergency 
Committee now operating the college 
in two buildings near Iloilo which 
belong to the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Secretary E. A. Fridell 
is on the extreme right 


ProposEeD SCHEDULE 


June 15—-20—Northern Baptist Educa- 
tion Institutions 

June 17-20—University Pastors Con- 
ference 
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June 17-20—Council Baptist Youth 
Fellowship 

June 20-28—National Youth Con- 
ference 

June 29-July 2—Wisconsin Women’s 
House Party 

June 29—July 18—Leadership Training 
School 

July 1-7—Slovak Baptist Conference 

July 4-8—National Laymen’s Con- 
ference 

July 9-17—National Ministers Con- 
ference : 

July 17-@2—Advisory Council Meet- 
ings: Conference on Adult Work, 


Missionary Education, World Serv- 
ice Secretaries 

July 23-81—Christian Education Work- 
ers 

August 1-9—Spiritual Resources and 
Evangelism 

August 5-17— Junior High Camp 

August 12-20—National Missions Con- 
ference 

August 18-31—Young Adult Family 
Camp 

August 21—Sept. 2—Music and Re- 
ligious Drama 

September 2-7—Visual Aids Work 
Shop 


TT © 


Can You Take Care of Livestock? 


An interesting opportunity for men experienced in 
farm work and taking care of cattle to sée Europe 


The Brethren Service Committee 
is providing livestock attendants 
for the shipments of livestock 
which UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration) is making to the war dev- 
astated countries of Europe. This 


program involves about 200,000 
head of stock until Dec. 31, 1946. 
This will by no means replace the 
milk producers and the-draft ani- 
mals of these countries, but it will 
help. In order to care for the ani- 
mals en route, and thus help in the 
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rehabilitation of Poland, Greece, 
Italy, Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries, about 8,000 men are needed. 
Men receive $150 and expenses 
after leaving the port in the United 
States. Each trip requires about 
eight weeks. Shore leave is granted, 
usually about five days. Men of ex- 
perience with livestock, or general 
farm experience, are desired. They 
should be between 18 and 50 years 
of age. Under some conditions boys 
between 16 and 18 and men over 
50 will be accepted. Birth certifi- 
cates are required. For men be- 
tween 18 and 26, draft board per- 
mission to leave the United States 
is also necessary. 

Men of good Christian character 
are desired. This is an opportunity 
to help to deliver practical assist- 
ance toward the rebuilding of the 
world, and a Christian witness 
should be given. Any Baptists in- 
terested should write for applica; 
tion blanks to United Church 
Service Center, New Windsor, 
Maryland. 


A Message for the New Year 


From the President of the Baptist World Alliance 





Notse—Akthough trans-Atlantic mails delivered 
this message too late for publication in January, 
its spirit and emphasis are relevant in February 
and the remaining ten months of the year.—En. 


E THANK God whole-heartedly that major 
wars have ended, and that opportunities for 
repairing their terrible physical and moral damage 
are now opening. Especially we give thanks that a 
United Nations Organization for ensuring peace and 
general well-being is taking form, and we earnestly 
pray that the noblest hopes set upon it may be 
fulfilled. 
The world is nevertheless very sick. Suspicion 
abounds. National and sectional interests still over- 
ride cooperation for the common good. Dangerous 


strains persist in spite of the appalling and universal 
devastation which large-scale war would involve. The 
simple truth is that general peace cannot be based 
on self-interest or on fear. Its only enduring founda- 
tion is in brotherly love. The responsibility is more 
urgently than ever brought home to us, to beseech 
men everywhere to “be reconciled to God,” and to 
manifest in their whole life—as individuals, as 
citizens, as members of the human race—the spirit 
of Christ. “In none other is there salvation.” 

May grace abound throughout our Baptist fellow- 
ship that in the coming year and all the years we may 
be faithful and effective disciples and ambassadors 
of the Saviour of the world. 

J. H. RUSHBROOKE, 
President, Baptist World Alliance 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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NEW MISSIONARIES: {Left to right} Jean Luckey, Elizabeth Mooney, Allison Osborn 


Who Will Give a Gift of Life? 
A Suggestion for the 75th Anniversary 


LL who attended the Northern 
Baptist Convention at At- 
lantic City in 1944 will remember 
vividly the presentation of the for- 
eign mission phase of the Postwar 
Planning Commission. With Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain speaking, mission- 
aries from around the world un- 
furled a large banner bearing the 
plea, COME OVER AND HELP US. 
The American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and the Woman’s 
Society stated their aims in the 
matter of new candidates. The 
General Society told of their hope 
to send at least 80 new units to the 
foreign fields within the next five 
years, and the Woman’s Board set 
forth a minimum goal of 40 single 
women missionaries to add to its 
staff. Such figures do not in any 
sense represent total staff needs. 
These goals have not been lost 


sight of in the intervening time, 
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and some start has been made 
toward their achievement. Since 
that Convention, the Woman’s 
Board has appointed seven young 
women, one of whom has already 
sailed to her field of work. The 
others are continuing their studies, 
with the expectation of leaving 
within a few months. Pictured on 
this page are three who were ap- 
pointed in September, 1945. It is 
anticipated that by the end of the 
fiscal year several more will be 
appointed. 

On April 3rd of this year the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society will reach the 
three-quarter century mark. Birth- 
days are always occasions of joy 
for the celebrant as well as for 
friends, for in the giving of gifts to 
one we love, there is deep satis- 


faction and pleasure. And so in or- 
der to make this 75th birthday a 
happy one, there must be friends 
giving gifts. 

And what shall these gifts be? 
Just one will be suggested here, but 
it is one the value of which can 
never be exceeded by any other. 
It is the gift of life. What a glorious 
birthday celebration the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society could have on April 3rd if 
a score of consecrated young Chris- 
tian women would offer their lives 
for missionary service! 

A Baptist woman in a position 
of leadership recently told me that 
she had found that for some reason 
many young people these days do 
not seem to respond to the idea of 
missionary service. If this is true, it 
brings to our minds immediately 
the question, Why? Is there no 
challenge to young people today 
in the tremendous need for build- 
ing anew in Burma? Is there no 
appeal in the thought of helping 
to bind up wounds and rehabilitate 
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Christian families and churches in 
the Philippines? Who could fail to 
respond to the call for help from 
Congo women, emerging at last 
from a position of subservience? 
This is a new day for womanhood 
in our Congo field. Missionaries 
are in a position to counsel and 
give direction to the new freedom 
that many Congo women will ex- 
perience. Where could one find a 
more thrilling, more creative task 
than here? 

Think of those two great coun- 
tries of the Orient—India and China 
—in which Baptist missionaries 
have been serving for over a cen- 
tury. No one can predict with any 
degree of certainty what the future 
holds in political and economic 
development in those lands. But 
Christian missionaries have an op- 
portunity to shape the spiritual 
future of two great peoples. Al- 
though Christianity is a minority 
movement in both India and China, 
its influence has already been mani- 
fest all out of proportion to the size 
of its following. Who could fail to 
be stirred by the human need that 
haunts vast areas of the Orient, 
knowing that the need stems not 
only from physical hunger, but 
from soul hunger as well? 

And so we return to the question 
as to why more of our young men 
and women do not have a com- 
pelling interest in missionary serv- 
ice. Perhaps it is because no one 
has ever presented the thought to 
them; perhaps pastors and laymen 
and women have been remiss in this 
regard. It has been an interesting 
experience through the years to 
listen to the testimony of mission- 
ary candidates and to discover 
from whence came their first stim- 
ulus toward full-time Christian 
work. Many times it has been a 
Sunday school teacher or a World 
Wide Guild leader, or a pastor who 
pointed the way; often it has been 
personal contact with a missionary. 
In almost every instance it has 
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+ + 
Objects of Prayer 

Pray that young American Baptist 
men and women may dedicate them- 
selves to stand beside tired pastors 
and evangelists and women workers of 
the Orient who have carried on with 
high purpose under war conditions. 

+ 

Pray that God’s grace may abide in 
overflowing measure in Christians of 
the world that they may be used of the 


Prince of Peace to resolve the tensions - 


growing out of war. ~“ 
+ 


Pray that Northern Baptists may 
accept the obligation of stewardship 
of life. 

+ + 


been the influence of some adult 
whose opinion the young person re- 
spected. It behooves us, then, to 
exert what influence we have 
among the promising young people 
of our acquaintance. 

The Woman’s Foreign Society is 
in need of new missionaries to serve 
in various capacities. Women qual- 
ified to do evangelistic work can be 
used on every field. The women of 
Congo especially are calling for 
more evangelists. Women doctors 
and nurses are desperately needed 
everywhere, and teachers with ad- 
ministrative ability are requested 
by China, Burma and India. 





What qualifications do we look 
for in a possible missionary candi- 
date? First of all, we look for a con- 
secrated Christian life; we look 
for a young person with a vital 
faith and a sense of complete dedi- 
cation to the cause of Christ and 
to the dissemination of the Chris- 
tian gospel. The missionary candi- 
date must have, or be willing to 
acquire, adequate training. Aca- 
demic and professional standards 
cannot be too high if we are to com- 
mand the respect of foreign peoples 
and their governments, and if we 
are to do a creditable job among 
those whom we serve. Good health, 
mental and emotional stability, a 
sense of humor, and the art of ad- 
justing one’s self to any circum- 
stances, are all desirable assets. 

The ability to live happily with 
other people must belong to the 
successful missionary. As new ap- 
pointees go out to our Baptist 
fields today, they must go in a 
spirit of comradeship with the na- 
tive Christian leaders with whom 
they will be working. More and 
more there will be instances where 
missionaries will work under the 
direction of native leaders. And so 
they must be able to get along well 
not only with their missionary col- 
leagues, but also with nationals. 

(Continued on page 1265). 





The banner at the Atlantic City Convention in 1944. See opposite page 
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The Interracial Fellowship Youth Choir in Portland, Ore., charming to see and inspiring to bear 


Across All Color Lines 
By ISABELLE CRATES 


An interracial Fellowship Youth 
Choir is an important Christian 
friendliness venture in Portland, 
Ore. Through searching prayer and 
faith, we were led to just the right 
person to direct the group, a young 
man with excellent training who is 
new to our state. He has given the 
group hard work, and they are re- 
sponding enthusiastically. Rehears- 
als are on Sunday afternoons at 
four and the attendance maintains 
itself at around 35. New people 
appear each week and come back 
the following Sunday. 

One Sunday evening I took three 
of the young people from the choir 
to speak at a youth fellowship 
meeting on race relations. At the 
rehearsals we never mention race 
in any way. Each person spoke 
personally. One was Negro, a girl 
who came North only three years 
ago. One was a Japanese-American 
girl who returned to Portland soon 
after the ban was lifted in January. 
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The last to speak was a Caucasian 
youth, a new Christian who was 
elected president of the group. All 
of them did a splendid job, though 
all were frankly frightened, but the 
boy put into words much of my 
own experience when he said, “I 
didn’t begin to live until through 
this Choir I got hold of the idea of 
being friends with people of dif- 
ferent races. I wouldn’t go back to 
what I was before for anything. I 
want to live in the kind of world 
that will come into being if we 
make friendships across all color 
lines. And that’s the kind of world 
I would like my children to live in, 
too.” 

Since the Choir gave its first 
concert, one of the finest girls in 
the group, a Negro, went to work, 
after school in the home of a staff 
writer on one of our large news- 
papers. It was no small thrill to 
have a phone call from this writer 
one morning. She wanted to know 
about the Choir because, she said, 
“If you could have seen Ethel’s face, 
when she began telling me what 


that group means to her and her 
brother, you’d know that you have 
done something rather significant 
for two people at least.” As a result 
of that conversation the Choir will 
be featured soon in the Sunday 
column of that newspaper. 


Farm Homes Give Vacation 
to Children of Different Races 


By MRS. CHARLES LA BAR 


While eating dinner at a little 
Japanese-American restaurant in 
New York, I looked at the pro- 
prietor’s attractive daughter who 
was our waitress. I wondered where 
she spent her vacation, or if she had 
any vacation. Then I picked up the 
February, 1945 Missions and saw 
a reproduction of the poster show- 
ing five babies of three races with 
the caption, “Must they die in 
World War III?” Below the editor 
had commented, “It seems incred- 
ible that some people should object 
to this picture.” Then my mind 
reverted to the girl in the restau- 
rant, and a plan began to take 
shape. Soon.I was corresponding 
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with Miss Ruth Maguire, former 
director of Christian Friendliness 
for Southern New York and Long 
Island Associations and we worked 
out together the plan which was 
successfully carried through during 
the summer of 1945. 

I offered two weeks free vacation 
at our farm home at Minerva, 
N. Y. (where we also take a limited 
number of paying guests) to chil- 
dren of different races, providing 
Miss Maguire could find the chil- 
dren and arrange for financing their 
transportation. I suggested children 
from 12 to 15 years of age—since 
our own offspring are twins 11 and 
a boy 13. I stipulated that our 
guests should be in good health and 
absolutely honest. 

We decided to have only one 
child come at a time, so that there 
would be no opportunity for two 
city children to “clique” together. 
Before long, however, I had in- 
terested my neighbor, Mabel Merry- 
field Jones, in the scheme and she 
agreed to join me in the project 
during a part of the summer. As a 
result two girls, aged 18, arrived 
for the first two weeks of July. One 
went to the Jones home and the 
other came to our home. Mary, the 
Filipino, entered into the coopera- 
tive living of the Jones home with 
a fine spirit, caring for her own 
room and even drying dishes with- 
out being told. The Jones children 
are eager to keep up their acquaint- 
ance with her. Judy, of Chinese- 
Danish parentage, was a very at- 
tractive child, scrupulously neat 
about her person, with an interest- 
ing personality plus the air of 
sophistication so many Caucasian 
city children have. 

Next came Buddy and Diane, 
of Japanese ancestry, whose par- 
ents are now fortunately located in 
New York, after some time in a 
Relocation Center in Arizona. We 
enjoyed these children very much. 
They attended church, daily vaca- 
tion school and Sunday school with 








The La Bar Farm House 


our children, as did the girls before 
them. We remarked how quickly 
and easily they adjusted them- 
selves to rural life and learned 
simple farm tasks. Buddy, espe- 
cially, could do things with unusual 
ease and grace. Diane, a 10-year- 
old, combed her own hair and 
made her own bed. Our farm cook- 
ing was strange to these children, 
but they accepted it with refine- 
ment and good breeding. 

Johnny, a Negro boy, was at our 
home for two weeks in August. He 
was very shy at first, but gradually 
relaxed when he saw how com- 
pletely we accepted him. He has a 
beautiful voice and sang at our 
church without a trace of embar- 
rassment. One incident demon- 
strates how color-blind children 
are by nature. Our son Frank was 
coming up the lane with his arm 
across the shoulders of a neighbor 
boy. Johnny ran out to meet them. 





The LaBar children and some of 
their interracial guests 


I watched, wondering just what 
would happen. How glad I was to 
see Frank’s other arm extend to 
Johnny’s shoulder and draw the 
colored boy to his other side as the 
three approached the house to- 


- gether. It was a picture not easily 


forgotten. Johnny’s father is dead 
and his mother has to provide the 
income as well as keep her home. 

Last came Anna,.a quiet Ar- 
menian girl, with a bright, happy 
disposition. She was always con- 
tented—especially when curled up 
with a book. We received a note of 
appreciation from her mother as 
well as from the Negro and Japa- 
nese mothers. 

At no time did our children indi- 
cate that they were conscious of 
any difference between themselves 
and the other children, except the 
difference between city and coun- 
try life. In everything there was 
complete acceptance of each other. 
It is only adult influence that con- 
taminates children with race preju- 
dice. 

The contacts made by local chil- 
dren with the visitors at the daily 
vacation school were also beneficial 
to the community. When a few 
questions were asked about my 
entertaining these young guests, I 
explained that I got them through 
the church. This silenced all doubts 
and put the questioner on my side. 
There was no visible racial feeling 
in the neighborhood. Perhaps this 
may be a pattern for similar proj- 
ects in other communities. I would 
be happy to have others share the 
joy of this experience. 


Japanese Americans Welcomed 
in Seattle Churches 


An interdenominational church 
service is being held each Sunday 
for the Issei group at the Japanese 
Baptist Church in Seattle. The 
Nisei are being encouraged to at- 
tend other churches in the city and 
become a part of the larger Prot- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 31— Truth 
Across 

. witness unto the truth.” 
John 18: 87. 
. “all his works are done... 
truth.” Ps. 38: 4. 
. “execute the judgment of truth 
and .. .” Zech. 8: 16. 
. Yea. 
. “Mercy ... truth are met 
together.” Ps. 85: 10. 
. “tell you the truth, . . . be- 
lieve me not.” John 8: 45. 
. “let us... with patience.” 
Heb. 12: 1. 
. “put a... spirit within you.” 
Ezek. 11: 19. 
. Tittle. 
5 we de 
17. 
. “Truth . . . spring out of the 
earth.” Ps. 85: 11. 
. “I... it is so of a truth.” 
Job 9: 2. 
. “but... it is in truth, the 
word of God.” I Thes. 2: 13. 


«é 


. is truth.” John 17: 


23. 
25. 


26. 


. “thou hast .. . 


. “ITamthe way,the... 


. “of the truth.. 


Sunday School. 

“whether in pretense, . . . in 
truth.” Phil. 1: 18. 

“and thy truth unto.. 
clouds.” Ps. 57: 10. 


. “a God of . . .” Deut. 32: 4. 
. Combining form indicating re- 


lation to an early period. 
me, and tried 
my heart.” Jer. 12: 8. 


. Grain. 
. “send forth his mercy... 


his truth.” Ps, 57: 3. 


. “be sanctified through .. . 


truth.” John 17: 19. 
, and 
the life.” John 14: 6. 
eth my 
voice.” John 18: 37. 


. Compass point. 


. “mercy and truth . . . go be- 


fore.” Ps. 89: 14. 

. me to understand.” Ps. 
119: 27. 

. not the sayings of.” 
Rev. 22: 10. 
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53. 
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. “make you... 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


. Poems. 
. “if any of ... do err from 


the truth.” Jas. 5: 19. 
, ye shall be 
. indeed.” John 8: 36. 


. Number of chapter in Prov- 


_erbs beginning “Hear, ye 
children.” 
“if I say the truth, why do 
. not believe.” John 8: 46. 
“Moses sent to . . . out the 
land.” Num. 18: 16. 
Girl’s name. 


Our text is 10, 12, 18, 20, 26, 27, 
35, 36, 37, 40, 42, 47 and 49 com- 
bined. 


1. 
2. 


. “where prayer was... 


Down 
Public order. 
“are not thine... 
truth.” Jer. 5: 3. 


upon the 


. Egyptian sun god. 
. “Repent, and turn yourselves 


from your . . .” Ezek. 14:6. 


. Protestant Episcopal. 
. Inarow. 7. Dog. 
. “his truth . . . to all genera- 


tions.” Ps. 100: 5. 


. Nothing. 
. Ox-like animal. 
. “saith unto him, .. . 


is truth.” 
John 18: 38. 

to be 
made.” Acts 16: 13. 


. Consisting of ashes. 


. “I... the truth in Christ.” 


I Tim, 2: 7. 


. Guide. 
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. Second note in scale. 
. “, . . to eat and to drink in.” 
I Cor. 11: 22. 

$1. “believe . . . the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Acts 16: 31. 

$2. “thou . . . love the Lord thy 
God.” Mark 12: 30. 

$4. “I... no pleasant bread.” 


$8 


Dan. 10: 8. 

36. Combining form indicating afar 
off. 

38. Luminous circles. 


40. Same as 39 across. 


41. “the .. . is withered away.” 
Isa. 15: 6. 

42. “praise of men... than” 
John 12: 438 

48. Sharp. 

_ 44. . the truth and peace.” 


Zech 8: 19. 

45. “. . . nothing but the truth.” 
II Chron. 18: 15. 

48. “kept from my youth...” 
Matt. 19: 20. 
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EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 





World Outlook Peaie’” 


A New Training Manual for Young Adults 
“T am among you as he that serveth” 


By HELEN Morse WIGGINTON 


EADY now for use with young 
adults in the local church is a 
printed loose-leaf manual of ideas 
for organization, for inspiration 
and growth in home and family 
life, in Bible study, in stewardship, 
in friendship, in worship, and in 
discipleship, under the name of 
Wortp OvutLoox LEAGvuE. 

A growing need and many re- 
quests for such help caused a small 
committee of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to 
bring this out, after much prayer 
and after consultation with young 
adults, that the suggestions of- 
fered would meet their needs. It is 
set up with the thought of young 
adult women, but has many helps 
for use with mixed groups. 

There is no idea of imposing 
either the symbol (shown on this 
page) or the name on any local 
group caring to use any or all sug- 
gestions within the booklet. The 
very nature of the booklet itself 
allows for selective use of the ma- 


terial within its covers. It is a file- 
size folder, punched loose-leaf fash- 
ion so that the pages, not needed 
in the local situation, may be re- 
moved, if so desired, and so the 
National Sponsoring Committee 
may, from time to time, send on to 
the local groups additional sheets of 
helps. 

Local groups to whom this book- 
let may-be a help are: young adult 
Sunday school classes (mixed or 
women’s), evening circles of the 
Woman’s Mission Society, older 
World Wide Guild groups (ages 
above 25), business and professional 
women’s groups, and young mar- 
ried couples clubs. Do you have 
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such groups within your church? 
If so, send for at least one WorLp 
Ovuttoox LeaacveE booklet. It is 
free, and may be secured upon ad- 
dressing a request to Mrs. Frank C. 
Wigginton, Rosslyn Farms, Carne- 


. gie, Pa. 


Do not judge this will not fit 
your situation until you have sent 
for one and read its contents. And, 
by the way, it is easy to read for its 
style is different, and it is filled 
with pen illustrations. 

A questionnaire was sent out 
under the Young Adult Committee 
of the National Committee on 
Women’s Work, two or three years 
ago, to the local churches, asking 
about the local young adult needs 
and numbers. All answers to that 
questionnaire have been kept and 
now, as time permits, the writer 
is mailing one of these booklets 
to every pastor or Woman’s Mis- 
sion Society president of those 
answering churches. Do not be 
surprised if you receive one with- 
out asking for it. But—to be sure 
of your copy, it will be wiser to 
write and request one, for perhaps 
your church did not answer the 
questionnaire. Write today, other- 
wise you will miss something. 

If you are a state or association 
president of a Woman’s Mission 
Society and need some copies of 
this booklet for your work, send 
for them. Then after you distribute 
them in your area, send -the writer 
the names and addresses of the 
groups to whom you gave them, so 
those groups will be on our mail- 
ing list for additional helps. Or, if 
it is easier, send a list of all to 
whom these should be sent in you 
area and the writer will mail them 
direct, at no expense to you or your 
state and association. 

“IT am among you as he that 
serveth.”” This booklet is designed 
to help draw and hold young 
adults to our churches and to chal- 
lenge them to the privileges of 
work for the Kingdom of God. 
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Where Do We Go 
This Year? 
By DOROTHY A. STEVENS 


NDIA is coming into greater 
prominence in the news. What 
do we recall of the work and place 
of the Christian churches in India; 
what do we know of the present 
work of our Foreign Mission Society 
and the Woman’s Society? Where 
are the new missionaries going in 
India? How will the World Mission 
Crusade money for India be allo- 
cated? What are our plans for 
progress in the cause of Christ? 

India is in the daily papers but 
Christians in America must know 
more than the papers tell. What 
of the churches of Jesus Christ in 
India and of the need for Christian 
work which is challenging us to 
share intelligently in the spread of 
the gospel and in the problems of 
that great land? 

Once again the Spirit of God has 
led us in the selection of our theme 
in missionary education for 1946. 
About three years ago the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement be- 
gan to plan a program on INop1a. 
The adult study book is being writ- 
ten by Mrs. L. Winifred Bryce, who 
has been home on furlough and 
leaves as soon as the book is in the 
editor’s hands. Parts of it have been 
checked with outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders in India so that the 
latest in Christian action and 
thought may be reflected in the 
book, and Indian as well as Ameri- 
can interpretation may be avail- 
able. In addition to the adult study 
book there will be courses graded 
for each age level; reading material; 
study guides and visual aids. All of 
these are prepared interdenomina- 
tionally. 

What is one of the most pressing 
problems in America, one which is 
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a part of the industrial picture as 
well as of housing, education and 
certainly of church life? That is the 
basis of this year’s home mis- 
sion study—CuHRISTIANITY AND 
Race. Everyone who has read the 
text for adult study and reading 
says that he cannot put the book 
down until he has read all of it. 
The approach is a new one and the 
author, Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
definitely draws the reader into the 
problems and his effort at a solu- 
tion. 

Thus foreign and home themes 
are set and the program bids fair to 
be one of the strongest and most 
timely in some years. Of course 
there will be study courses for each 
age group and there will be guides 
for teachers of the courses. More- 
over, regular Baptist study pro- 
grams for each age group will be 
available. All of this material should 
be out by the time of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. There will be 
some new helps prepared, empha- 
sizing the relationship of the studies 
of both Inpra and CuRIsTIANITY 
AND Race to the Wortp Mission 
CrusADE and post war program of 
Northern Baptist work. 

Do not wait until the first of 
May to begin to collect supple- 
mentary material on the 1946- 
1947 study themes. Even while 
courses on Arrica and THe CaurcH 
AMONG UprooTep AMERICANS may 
be in progress in our churches, or 
the Christian Life Crusade Plan- 
ning Conferences may be in session, 
be vigilant to take note of every 
available addition to next year’s 


Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
JAMES AND TITUS 
for February 
PROVERBS 
for March 











program, collecting books and 
pamphlets, pictures and maps, sta- 
tistics and miscellaneous data. 
Wherever possible find out what 
local communities are thinking 
about India and her problems of 
independence and internal unity as 
well as of religious life in India. 
Participate in practical experi- 
ments of intercultural fellowship 
and goodwill under the Christian 
Friendliness Department or through 
church-related community projects. 
Individuals must face the propa- 
ganda of division through preju- 
dice and suspicion and counteract 
it with the positive action of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Now is the time 
to begin or to strengthen action for 
Christ already initiated along this 


line. 
Race Relations and the 
Christian Church 


By JAMES B. ADAMS 


The field of race relations as 
affecting the Negro in America has 
attracted many people from many 
walks in life. In the last 35 years 
there have arisen many agencies 
which could be listed as social, in- 
dustrial, urban, political and edu- 
cational, ranging from humble seg- 
regated labor movements to highly 
specialized organizations with paid 
staffs of white and colored directors; 
to challenging literature in maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and novels; to 
lobbying at the national capital; to 
political issues in national cam- 
paigns as well as state and local 
campaigns. Many of these move- 
ments have done well, but we have 
hardly scratched the surface of the 
great problem of race and justice. 

The one institution which has 
not used its influence to any great 
degree is the Christian Church, 
both Protestant and Catholic. We 
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have not taken seriously two vital 
facts that must be faced. The first 
one is that racial discrimination in 
America was originally sanctioned 
by the Christian Church. In the 
same year that Martin Luther 
tacked his 95 theses on the gate of 
the church at Wittenberg, the Cath- 
olic Church sanctioned the sug- 
gestion of a priest, Bartholomew de 
las Casas, that he import African 
slaves to do the work that his 
Indians would not do. In less than 
a year the Protestant church fol- 
lowed by giving approval to this 
degradation of mankind in Amer- 
ica. The second fact is that racial 
discrimination is a violation against 
human personality and thus against 
one of the great Christian doctrines. 
Since we have about 72,000,000 
nominal Christians in America pro- 
claiming the principles of the Fa- 
therhood of God does it seem rea- 
sonable that we close our ears to 
the cries of 18,000,000 Negro peo- 
ple degraded and discriminated 
against because of color? Let us 


look at a few facts. About 96% of . 


all men in Congress belong to 
Christian churches. In the pews of 
the Christian churches sit the men 
and women who own and operate 
the indvstries, railroads, transit 
systems, the commerce, the farms, 
the ships, hospitals, banks, apart- 
ment houses. In state offices and 
commissions we find the men in 
charge largely Christian. Could not 
the churches open the doors to the 
hearts of this vast audience, wider 
and wider, to justice, equal rights, 








equal opportunity until there 
would be no racial discrimination 
or prejudice in our fair land? It 
cannot be done by intimidation, or 
ridicule. It may be partly done by 
politics and social advancement. It 
can be completely done when the 
church speaks to its membership 
by personal approach in every com- 
munity and urges this vast audi- 
ence in American enterprise to be 
Christian in factory, home, office 
and Church, toward all our brothers 
of color. 

I have personally broken down 
many.cases of discrimination by 
merely speaking as Christian to 
Christian to white pastors or white 
managers who were allowing prac- 
tices of discrimination against Ne- 
groes in their enterprises. The 
Christian approach has not yet 
been used to any great extent. The 
church can abolish racial discrimi- 
nation if and when it dares to do so. 














Crusade Institutes and 
Schools of Missions 


If our church holds a Christian 
Life Crusade Institute, what about 
our School of Missions? By all 
means remember the School of 
Missions. It is one of the church’s 
best instruments for stimulating 
interest, activity and giving. 

As to the Christian Life Crusade 
Institute and the School of Mis- 
sions this year, each church which 
completes the full series of plan- 
ning sessions of the Christian Life 
Crusade Institute will receive the 
same credit it would receive for a 
School of Missions. The church 
may also have minimum credit for 
six study courses. 

Christian Missionary Outreach 
is one of the six areas for achieve- 
ment of the Christian Life Crusade. 
A new manual has been written, 
together with a leader’s guide giv- 
ing many suggestions as to mission- 
ary goals local churches can set for 
themselves in their own communi- 
ties and around the earth. On one 
evening of the Institute a local 
church leader will present a survey 
of the missionary task and its sig- 
nificance. When the group divides 
on each of the six nights into the 
planning conferences for the vari- 
ous areas, one of these conferences 
will be on Missionary Outreach. 

The Christian Life Institute does 
not preclude a church School of 
Missions. Many churches will pro- 
ject a School of Missions besides. 
Some churches hold two Schools, 


one in the fall and one in spring. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
Increasingly Christian young 

people are becoming aware of one 

of the most serious problems con- 


cerning the future of our world. It 
is distinctly a problem for Chris- 


MISSIONS 


tians to face for Christian teaching 
is startlingly clear on this matter 
of race, and disciples of a world 
Christ should bé out in front in 
meeting the problem with action 
and a Christ-like spirit. 


Some youth groups have had 
experiences that were surprisingly 
enriching when they engaged in a 
real adventure in interracial friend- 
ship with people near by or far 
away. The surprise is not one- 
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sided either. A Negro young man 
was heard to say at the Green Lake 
Youth Conference, “Since I have 
had fellowship with white young 
people, who: are also concerned 
with the problem as I am, I see 
that the walls of Jericho are be- 
ginning to tumble down.” 

On these pages are some of the 
stories of alert youth groups which 
have found the way to put their 
Christian concern into action. They 
believe it is not enough to be aware 
of a question which concerns the 
future peace of the world. They 
have done something about it. 
What have you done? Note the 
suggestion of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship Interracial Commission 
and then act—now! 

We would all do well to keep in 
our hearts the following of a great 
Negro Christian leader whose logic 
and appeal are inescapable. It is 
with young Christians of his race 
and others with whom we must 
fellowship and work toward a 
World Christian Brotherhood. 


Tue Voice or Youts 
or MINORITIES 


If you discriminate against me be- 
cause I am dirty, 

I can make myself clean. 

If you discriminate against me be- 
cause I am bad, 

I can reform and be good. 

If you discriminate against me be- 
cause I am ignorant, 

I can learn. 

If you discriminate against me be- 
cause I am ill-mannered, 

I can improve my manners. 

But if you discriminate against me 
because of my color— 

You discriminate against me because 
of something which God him- 
self gave me and over which 
I have no control. 

—Dr. CHANNING TosiAs 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ws @ Hipp 
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Interracial Group. Waka Mochizuki 
at right. See page 87 


Interracial Fellowship 
at Camp 


Christian teaching develops lead- 
ership among young persons. This 
was apparent at summer camps 
where I taught this year. A Negro 
girl dedicated her life to full-time 
service; another, to medical train- 
ing; a Chinese girl, to Christian 
service in China; a junior high 
Negro boy won a scholarship to 
next year’s camp for the most 
studious attention during classes; 
an Indian girl enrolled in college 
classes on racial backgrounds and 
cultures; two Chinese girls related 
experiences in which they were 
mistaken for Japanese-Americans. 
Meanwhile, all the youngsters of 
the majority group were having 
friendly fellowship with these young 
hyphenated Americans. Christian 
workers in San Francisco’s China- 
town attribute the fact that ju- 
venile delinquency has not risen 
there during the war years to the 
Christian teaching and activity 
programs of the churches of Christ. 
One Chinese girl who lives in an 
institution attended a Baptist youth 
camp and went away with a firmer 
grip on God as her Helper and 
Friend, determined to share the 
beauty of Jesus with the other 
girls.—Bernice Cofer, Christian 
Friendliness Missionary, N. Cal. 


Outstanding Adventures 
in Friendship 
How often you’ve heard the cry, 
“We'd like to carry on a project in 





race relations, but our young people 
just aren’t interested,” or “We 
don’t know what to do.” Listen 
to this story of a Junior High 
Guild Chapter in Illinois which, 
several years ago, had a true Ad- 
venture in Friendship. 

Because of their desire to under- 
stand the Negroes better, they 
planned and carried out an ex- 
tensive program with our Baptist 
Mather School in South Carolina. 
Besides gathering clothing, house- 
hold supplies, and other material 
for the School, they took a personal 
interest in the students. 

A plan was devised to enable one 
of the girls at Mather to become a 
member of the Guild Chapter 
through correspondence. Because ° 
it was felt she should be present at 
each meeting, the secretary of the 
group wrote to their member in the 
south, stating that her letter would 
be read in every meeting. Also 
each month, in turn, the president, 
vice-president, treasurer and chair- 
man of every department, would 
write, explaining her own work. To 
draw them closer, pictures were 
exchanged. 

At the time the Project was 
begun, few of the members of the 
group would have considered the 
Negro or the Negro problem of 
importance. After a year of read- 
ing, studying and reporting ma- 
terial regarding the Negro, and 
experiencing contact, every girl de- 
veloped a personal concern. When 
the government undertook a new 
housing project in the town to 
house almost the entire Negro pop- 
ulation, the girls were much in- 
terested. In the words of a Negro, 
“If the government had opened 
the project last year, none of our 
girls would have read or learned 
about it because they lacked in- 
terest then. Yet after we have 
learned to love our friend and know 
of her struggle for a better social 
life and a better education, we can 
sympathize with the people here.” 
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This is a story of what can be 
done. Some of you, we’re sure, can 
match this experience with those 
your group has had. Others of you 
will want to begin a project or 
activity in February or March, 
when one of the emphases of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship is an 


Adventure in Friendship. Specifi- ° 


cally, this means deliberately seek- 
ing contact with persons and groups 
of another race, national origin, 
social status, or economic position 
than your own. It should include a 
program of study and action. 
Won’t you share with us the 
results of your experiences? The 
Interracial Commission of the Fel- 
lowship is especially desirous of 
securing reports. From those sub- 
mitted, a limited number will be 
compiled into a booklet which shall 
be made available to all Baptist 
Youth Fellowships, and to our 
Denomination. Since the Home 
Mission theme for next year will be 
Race, we want this‘ booklet to 
describe what has been done by 
Fellowships such as yours. 
The report should: 1. Describe 
an activity or project carried on by 
a Fellowship group (Senior High 
or older young people) as its Ad- 








venture in Friendship. It should 
include number of participants, age 
group, name of church, period or 
date of activity, steps taken in 
planning, and results achieved. 2. 
Contain between 1000 and 1500 
words. Illustrations or pictures sup- 
plementing your report will be 
welcome. 3. Cover an activity or 
project conducted between Sep- 
tember, 1945, and March, 1946. 
4. Be submitted to the Interracial 
Commission, Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. not later than 
April 30, 1946. No reports will be 
returned. 

Special recognition will be given 
by the Interracial Commission for 
the three reports which, in its 
judgment, describe the most out- 
standing projects or activities car- 
ried on in brotherhood. 


The Discipleship 
Convocations 


By ROGER FREDRIKSON 


The Discipleship Convocations 
in March are destined to bring the 
Disciple Plan with its claim for a 
realistic lifelong commitment to 
thousands of Northern Baptist 


es NE 


Mrs. Leslie E. Swain and Roger Fredrickson (center). Other Baptist Youth 


Fellowship leaders (left to right): Mary H. Hale, Hazel Ashe, Waka Mochi- 
zuki, Roger Frederickson, Harriet Laubmayer, Kenneth Dannenhauer, 
Lewis Spencer and Carrie Dollar 












young people across the country in 
85 strategic areas. A simple forth- 
right program built around three 
key words—Dare, Prepare, Share— 
and built around our national 
theme “ We follow—not with fear” 
has been prayerfully planned. 
There will be sharing of disciple- 
ship experiences, inspirational sing- 
ing, stimulating recreation, Dis- 
ciple Plan conferences and pointed, 
terse addresses. The core of such a 
program is the Disciple Plan. Young 
people will spearhead the program 
as team members, and there will be 
four teams of five members each 
making four circuits, The team 
members are not being chosen for 
any other reason than for their own 
spirit of willing discipleship. Here 
are people who have done things 
for Christ—the impact of their 
own lives is of utmost importance. 
The genius of the Discipleship Con- 
vocations is that every church is 
expected to send young people and 
counselors to the Convocation with 
potential Disciple Plans in their 
hands in the form of lists of jobs 
that need doing in their own 
churches. What an hour for an 
army of Disciples to say “Here am 
I, Lord, use me.” 

In making plans and seeking ad- 
vice the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
is very fortunate in having a ca- 
pable Advisory Committee. Mrs. 
Leslie Swain is Chairman of this 
Advisory Committee composed of 
Luther Wesley Smith, Evan Shear- 
man, Rueben Nelson, Bruce Jack- 
son and C. Oscar Johnson. 


Fellowship in Worship 


A State College, 56 of the college 
group and high school Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, Pennsylvania 
participated on December 2 in the 
Fellowship Vesper Service. Near- 
by Milesburg Church invited in the 
Methodist and Presbyterian youth 
for a united service using the Fel- 
lowship Vesper Day program, “We 
Follow, Not With Fear.” 
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**Teen-Town” 
An Adventure in Service 


The sign ATLANTIC AVENUE Bap- 
tist Counc TEEN-Town appeared 
in the window of a once empty 
store across from our neighborhood 
church. The room was clean and 
gayly decorated for a big hallowe’en 
opening. The results in the pleasant 
room, equipped with ping-pong, 
table games, etc. was well worth 
the hard work of the young people 
of the church. This is how it all 
came about. 

Early in September when we 
began to plan our year’s program 
we all agreed that the big need in 
our particular community was some 
provision for recreation for the teen 
age young people (both those ac- 
tive and non-members of our group). 
Our pastor and his wife agreed to 
help us, but from the first made it 
clear that the big responsibility of 
running such a “'Teen-Town,” as 
we soon began to call our project, 
would be up to us. 

First of all we scoured the neigh- 
borhood for a suitable place. For- 
tunately for us there was an empty 
store directly across from our small 
church (we did not have room to 
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have the recreation center there, 
which would have been more ideal). 
One of us accompanied our sponsor 
to the owner who proved to be a 
generous person. We could have 
the store rent free as long as adults 
were always present! O happy day! 

The rest of the month and a half 
we spent in good hard work. Our 
store had been used to “store” 
vegetables and old boxes for many 
months and before that had been a 
print shop s-0-0-o we really had 
fun getting it clean. We dug down 
into our scant treasury and bought 
““Kem-Tone” for the walls, but 
when we had to buy a second 
batch (to cover printers’ ink!) the 
man in the paint shop asked us 
what we were doing and then he 
gave us what we needed. Folks 
really are pretty fine people and 
want to help a group of young 
people who are working for the 
benefit of others, you'll find. One 
of our own young folks donated 
the money for the floor wax out 
of what she was earning in her after 
school job. 

You might want to know how 
we managed our expenses. We de- 
cided to charge 25 cents as most 


fellows and girls have at least that 
much ‘and would feel as if they 
were getting more if they paid for 
it. One of the church members had 
a grocery store and wasn’t using 
his coke cooler so we had that and 
everyone bought what drinks they 
wanted (slight profit to us). Our 
Women’s Society agreed to donate 
sandwiches and cookies until we 
had enough to begin to finance the 
refreshments ourselves. Different 
members even donated coal and 
firewood throughout the winter 
and one of our grandfathers saw to 
it that the room was always ready 
and warm for us. It gave him a lot 
of pleasure to help “the kids out.” 
Our parents took turns being our 
adult counselors. 

Besides being good training in 
management and filling a need in 
the community it brought us new 
members in the Sunday School, 
Guild and Sunday night meetings 
of our Baptist Youth Fellowship. 
There is lots more to tell—how we 
got our phonograph, our Christmas 
party, our Negro young people 
friends made as a result—oh, just 
lots and lots more. You should try 
it too. 







MISSTONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 
ee 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


As I write this message to you I 
am in New York on the twenty-first 
floor of a large building. From my 
office window I can usually see 
several tall buildings only a few 
blocks away. Today I can’t even 
see across to the next building part 
of the time, for the snow is coming 
down so thick and fast. On the 
ledge outside my window the snow 
is now about eight inches deep. If 
you were here we could have a 
good snowball battle! 

Today I want to tell you about a 
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brand new project for the children 
of our denomination. Do you like 
to play with your erector sets and 
blocks? Do you ever build large 
buildings? Have you ever tried to 
build a hospital? That is what we 
are going to build for the children 
of Nicaragua. In Managua, Nica- 
ragua, we have had a Baptist Mis- 
sion Hospital. But it is too small 
now to take care of all the mothers 
and fathers and boys and girls 
who need to come for operations 
and medical care. So all the North- 
ern Baptists working together are 
going to try to give enough money 


to build and equip a new hospital. 
And the children are going to try 
to give enough money to build and 
equip the CHILDREN’S WARD 
of the new hospital. So start saving 
your dollars, quarters, dimes, nick- 
els and pennies now! 

Ask your leader or teacher to 
send to your State Office for the 
pictures and stories that tell about 
the new hospital project. You'll 
love the pictures of the little boys 
and girls in bed in the hospital! 


Sincerely your friend, 


Florence Stansbury 
FEBRUARY 1946 

















Children Decide 
To Go the “Second Mile”’ 


All during the fall months the 


worship services for the Primary 
and Junior Departments have been 
centered upon the needs of the 
children around the world. The 
children have enjoyed immensely 
the letters (part of the Sunday of 
Sacrifice literature) and the song, 
“‘God’s Children Live in Many 
Lands,” became our theme hymn. 
We emphasized the important job, 
that of winning the peace. 

On the Sunday of Sacrifice al- 
most every child came with his 
coin-card at least partly filled and 
they were presented at a very 
special service of worship. But this 
was not the end of their giving! 
Last year the church gave a Christ- 
mas gift to each of the children in 
these departments. On the Sunday 
following the Sunday of Sacrifice 
the children were reminded of the 
gifts they were given last year and 
we discussed what they would like 


to do this year. We mentioned the 
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Kindergarten Department, Chinese Baptist Church, San Francisco, California. Leaders: (Left to right) Shirley Lee, 


Stella Ow, Marguerite A. Calder 


possibility of asking the church to 
send the money which would have 
been us*d on our own gifts with 
our Sunday of Sacrifice offering for 
the relief needs of children around 
the world. Each child wrote on 
paper his desire as to what should 
be done this year. Some of their 
statements follow: “I would like 
very much to have this money 
go to the children in other lands 
because we want them to live and 
have the things we do.” —“ because 
their homes, crops and clothing 
have been destroyed.”—‘‘because 
I will get so many presents and 
they will have nothing.”—‘be- 
cause it will be helping them to get 
well and will show the enemy we 
love them too. Then that will pre- 
vent wars.” So we arranged with 
the church treasurer to have the 
equivalent of what was spent last 
year on their gifts ready for us in 
new crisp one dollar bills the fol- 
lowing Sunday. The children have 
already suggested that we have a 
clothing drive after Christmas 





which we are planning to do. It 
was interesting that at the service 
when we dedicated our money, 
little Janice Kuhlman was present. 
She and her parents will be going 
to the Philippines after they have 
completed their study at the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions, so we had 
Janice bring to the altar one of the 
bills which we said represented the 
part of our offering which would go 
to her country and which she and 
her parents would help to use. 
Other countries were called to our 
attention by singing Christmas 
carols representative of them, such 
as “Silent Night” (Germany), 
“The First Nowell” (France), 
“Holy Angels” (Russia), and Bible 
verses such as John 15:17, Mala- 
chi 2:10a, Matthew 5:44a, 1 
Cor. 18: 13; 1 John 8: 18, 4: 20, 21, 
calling to mind other countries 
such as the Philippines, Greece, 
China, etc. The service closed as 
all prayed “The Lord’s Prayer.” — 
Elizabeth W. Gale (Mrs. Horace E.), 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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From Salvadorean Children 
to the Children of Alaska 


Four organized Baptist churches 
of eastern El Salvador have con- 
ducted Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
In this work we stressed missions. 
We took the general scope of the 
work of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 
then we selected a specific field. 
The children became interested in 
the Children’s Homes at Kodiak 
and Ouzinkie, so our missionary 
thought centered in Alaska. Some- 
one from the states sent me a little 
red shoe, with which we had a lot 
of fun in our Daily Vacation Bible 
School work. That red shoe repre- 
sented a number of children of the 
WABHMS. For three closing exer- 
cises we advertised a shoe pro- 
gram; then we gave a missionary 
service to the public. The children 
of the Baptist families of eastern 
El Salvador (most of whom do 
not have shoes) sent a love gift of 
sixty-two colones and fifty centavos 
(about $25.00 in American money) 
to the children in our Baptist 
orphanages in Alaska.—Mary Mills. 


Hopiland in Winter 


Perhaps you have always thought 
of Arizona as the land of eternal 
sunshine. So did I—before I came 
to Hopiland. Today Polacca is 
truly a winter wonderland. A 
thick white fog makes the mesa 
invisible. Snow has been falling 
gently for several days and the 
ground is covered with whiteness. 
Every little bush and tree and 
desert flower is a pattern of lacy 
ice and snow. 

Would you like to visit our chil- 
dren’s class on Saturday? At the 
window appears a small, smiling 
face. You look—then it disappears. 
Often the children come to the 
community house, shyly peeking 
in the windows before entering the 
room, especially if it is their first 
day of attendance. Others do it just 
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for fun, then run away to hide for a 
few minutes, but they do not stay 
away long for most of them are 
eager and curious to know what is 
going on inside. Soon the room is 
filled with as many as sixty happy 
children. Soon they are seated on 
the benches. Then comes the story 
of Jesus’ trip to the Temple, or of 
Noah and the animals. 

The boys and girls are making 
scrapbooks illustrating the life of 
Jesus for the hospital at Keams 
Canyon. When the group is ready 
to go home they quickly put away 
their work, pause for a closing 
song and prayer, and rush out- 
doors. Atthedoorway, little Pauline 
pauses a moment to quietly whis- 
per to the missionaries, “The Lord 
is my shepherd.” 

My children’s work carries me 
also into Navajoland twelve miles 
across the desert to Keams Can- 
yon. As one enters the door of the 
Keams Church on Tuesday eve- 
ning, forty pairs of smiling Navajo 
eyes turn toward the entrance. 
Then forty pairs of arms nudge 
their neighbors and forty little 
voices whisper the names of the 
missionaries. The girls are a jolly 
group and with their beautiful 
voices they sing out clearly the 
choruses they love. Slowly in Eng- 
lish they repeat the memory verses 
or books of the Bible. 

After class the girls and teachers 
walk over to the Boarding School 
together. This is a happy time— 
the little ones march ahead by 
twos; the older girls skip along be- 
hind, sometimes holding their teach- 
ers’ hands. On the way we discuss 
everything from changing the bed 
sheets at the dormitory to how far 
away are the’ stars! I consider it a 
privilege to work with these young 
Hopi and Navajo children. I love 
each one and pray that some day 
each will take Christ as his or 
her own personal Saviour.—Jeanne 
Boegli. 





The Fulness of Gratitude 


I want to thank you friends in 
the churches for your interest, 
prayers, and gifts which make pos- 
sible the wonderful privilege which 
is ours in Kingdom building in this 
area of Camden, New Jersey. 

The Vacation Bible School is a 
highlight in the work of the Center, 
for it affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for constructive religious 
and spiritual training. One depart- 
ment in the School used as its 
theme, ““My Indian Brother and 
Jesus Loves Him.” One day they 
surprised the rest of the school by 
popping corn with which they 
filled paper cornucopias which 
they had made, one for each mem- 
ber of the school. I asked the 
children not to throw their paper 
containers in the street, and was 
amazed to find that not one grain 
of corn or one paper was thrown 
on the street. That was remarkable 
for children of this neighborhood. 


Attractive worship books were 
made by the children, depicting 
their Bible lessons. Many hymns 
and passages of Scripture were 
memorized. We learned to work 
together, play together, and pray 
together. The boys and girls sent 
twenty-one dollars to apply on the 
missionary budget. A number of 
children had the privilege of going 
to the ocean for two weeks at the 
Christian Endeavor Seashore Home. 
Some of them said they wanted to 
go so badly that they could hardly 
wait, yet they were praying that 
they would not have to go until 
after vacation school closed, for 
they didn’t want to miss it. One 
little boy, who has been carrying 
his card around for a week, said, 
“‘My stomach has been so full for a 
whole week that I just can’t eat. 
I’m so full all the time. That’s the 
way I am ever since I received the 
card telling me I could go to the 
seashore.” —Grace C. Hatch. 
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@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Henry Huizinga 


Rev. Henry Huizinga, Ph.D... 72, 
retired missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society died 
of a heart attack on December 8, 1945, 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan. He and Mrs. 
Huizinga served in India and China 
for 38 years. They retired in 1937. He 
was born on January 8, 1873, in 
Holland, Mich. He was graduated from 
Hope College, Holland, in 1893 (B.A.) 
and received his M.A. degree from that 
institution in 1896. In 1907 he received 
his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Michigan. He was married to Miss 
Susan Antvelink, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in July 1896. He served from 
1896-1899 in Vellore and Ranipettai 
under the Reformed Church in America 
India Mission. In 1899 while on the 
field, he sought and received appoint- 
ment under the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. He was the 
founder and director of the Ongole 
Faith Orphanage. He took over the 
educational work at the Ongole Mis- 
sion College (now the Ongole High 
School). For some time he was Ex- 
aminer in English for the Madras 
Presidency, an honor cénferred on 
him by the Government. From Ongole 
he was transferred to Kurnool where 
he served as Principal of the Coles 
Memorial High School, 1912-1917. 
Following their furlough in 1917 Dr. 
and Mrs. Huizinga were transferred to 
the University of Shanghai, China. 
There he was head of the English 
Department and Professor of English 
until his retirement in 1987. He was 
the author of a number of text-books, 
the total circulation of which was well 
over 100,000 copies. The youth of 
China will long remember Dr. Huizinga 
and his devoted work among them. 


David Poafpybitty 


David Poafpybitty, the first Coman- 
che Indian Christian, died October 19, 
1945. For 50 years and five months he 
had been a church member. Through- 
out his Christian life he had given evi- 
dence that Jesus Christ had transformed 
him. “To be the first Comanche to ac- 
cept anew religion, with the background 
of athousand generations of heathenism 
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behind him, took heroism, and David 
Poafpybitty became the Paul of the 
Comanche tribe,” said Rev. H. F. 
Gilbert, missionary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and 
pastor of the Comanche Church. “In 
the 20 years that I have known him he 
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had been an eager follower of Christ. 
I have never heard the faintest whisper 
against his personal Christian char- 
acter and integrity.” He lived to be 
nearly 100 years old, according to his 
own reckoning. Those who have known 
him have thanked God for the mis- 
sionaries who first brought the Gospel 
of salvation to the Indian people. 


James Fullerton Gressitt 


James Fullerton Gressitt, mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in Japan from 1907 to 
1945 died in Yokohama, November 5, 
1945, from unfortunate conditions @on- 
nected with his residence in Japan dur- 
ing the war, followed by an attack of 
pneumonia from which he was not 
strong enough to recover. Mr. Gressitt 
served for 20 years in Mabie College, 
Yokohama, contributing largely to its 
development and to its reconstruction 
after the earthquake of 1923. He re- 
mained in Japan after the beginning of 
the war and was permitted by the 
Japanese Government, to continue his 
teaching work. Besides educational 
work he served as treasurer of the Japan 
Baptist Mission and treasurer of the 
Kagawa Cooperators, the organization 
which supported Dr. Kagawa in his 
great program of Christian social work 
and evangelization. He was well known 









as a translator, musician and hymn 
composer. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Charles K. Bock of New 
York City and Miss Florence Gressitt 
of California and by one son Lt. 
(j.g.) Linsley Gressitt now stationed 
with the U. S. Navy in Yokohama. 


Mrs. H. R. Murphy 


Mrs. Emma Gehman Murphy, wife 
of Rev. Howard R. Murphy, M.D., 
died December 6, 1945 at Beatrice, 
Neb. Missionaries to Bengal-Orissa, 
under the Free Baptist Mission, Dr. 
and Mrs. Murphy began their service 
in Midnapore in 1900. With the merger 
of the Free Baptist and Northern Bap- 
tist work in 1911 they were transferred 
to the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and served until 1926. 
At Bhimpore they continued a splendid 
ministry. Mrs. Murphy was born in 
Iowa, September 27, 1870. She at- 
tended Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
and Teachers’ College of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. She was married 
in September 1891. One son was born 
to them. As evangelistic and medica] 
missionaries the Murphys served a 
great field among the Santals in the 
Bengali-speaking area. At one time 
their hospital and dispensary furnished 
the only skilled medical aid rendered 
to a population of 500,000 people, their 
“parish.”” Mrs. Murphy had charge of 
Christian education for children in 
Bhimpore and surrounding areas. They 
retired from active foreign service in 
January 1925 and returned to the 
United States. 


Walter A. Staub 


Walter Adolph Staub, long a promi- 
nent leader in the work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 4, 1945, as the 
result of a heart ailment. He was born 
in Philadelphia, was graduated from 
Girard College, and for many years 
was a partner in the noted auditing 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Staub’s achievements were 
many. He won a prize for a paper on 
accounting at the St. Louis Exposition. 
He was chairman of accounting pro- 
cedure of the American Institute of 
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Accountants; Dickinson lecture at the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration; author of works on taxation; 
and President of Overlook Hospital, 
Summit, New Jersey. His greatest de- 
light was to serve his church and de- 
nomination. For years he was a mem- 
ber of the General Council and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Five 


sons survive Mr. Staub, who was 64 
years of age. This lovable, able Chris- 
tian layman will be greatly missed. . 


Mrs. Francis J. White 


Mrs. Edith Thompson White, wife 
of Rev. F. J. White, D.D., long-time 
president of the University of Shang- 


(Continued on page 128) 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpucrep By Euizasers I, Fensom 


Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





The Task in Hand 


Under this title, Women anp 
Missions, a Presbyterian maga- 
zine, last year described various 
methods reported by the local so- 
cieties, and reprinted here by per- 
mission. 

Is reaching the shut-in members 
your problem? Perhaps the follow- 
ing suggestions will help you. 


Group No. 8 Never Meets 


The Newtown Church, Newtown, 
Pa., has a group in its Women’s Guild 


composed of members who, either be- - 


cause they are shut-in’s or for other 
“legitimate” reasons are prevented 
from going to church, never meet! The 
leader, Miss Ruth Follmer, herself a 
shut-in, who has found through corre- 
spondence a way of service to her 
church, writes of it as follows: 

“The group is made up of those who 
have moved out of town or who are un- 
able to get to church or take an active 
part in church work. Letters are mime- 
ographed by the commercial students 
in our high school for a very small fee, 
the Guild paying the postage. Reports 
are handed in only twice a year, but I 
send letters three times a year. All who 
contribute are thanked by personal 
notes at once. Our hope is to make the 
words ‘Home Church’ really mean 
what they say—a home in which 
tired hearts and spirits can find friendly 
help and renewed vigor. A little expres- 
sion of friendly interest eases much of 
the loneliness. That is all we try to do 
— to let people know that they are re- 
membered and wanted by the church.” 
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Welcome to New Members is the 
theme of a letter from Mrs. Charles 
A. Pillhower, of Westfield, N. J. 

“When new members are received 
into the church the chairman of the 
Flower Committee writes a note of 
greeting to the new women members 
welcoming them to the church and to 





the friendliness and service to be found 
in the Women’s Association; with this 
note is sent a small spray of flowers. 
One member of the Board of the Asso- 
ciation becomes responsible for each 
one of the new members, to call upon 
her and to invite or take her to the 
next all-day meeting and as a guest to 
the luncheon. Then the chairman of 
the Group Committee calls the group 
leader in the new member’s area, sug- 
gesting that she invite the new mem- 
ber to her group meetings and help find 
her place of interest.” 

Presumably “Women’s Associa- 
tion” refers to the local society. 

Spiritual Life Chairmen will be 
interested in the following sugges- 
tions resulting from a meeting of 
the Chicago Presbyterial Retreat: 


Can We Be “Together in Prayer’’? 
T + Time — not necessarily a shared 
hour, but a shared experience in re- 
membrance, such as on getting up, at 
mealtime, and on retiring. 
























STAMMER? 


Benjamin N. Begve, Dept. 4812, Circle 
Tewer, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


O - Objective — having a share in 
the bringing of the Kingdom where we 
are. 

G + Glorifying God — through ap- 
preciation of leadership of men in 
Christ. 

E - Enumeration — of objects for 
prayer through lists of helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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H - Humility — enough to disre- 
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with one another? 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 111) 
There is no place for an attitude of 
racial superiority among missionary 

personnel. 

Look about you. Are there young 
people in your churches who possess 
these qualities? This is the day 
when the youth of our denomina- 
tion has an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to Christian service. Those 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
who have participated in the Sum- 
mer Work Projects have already 
had a missionary experience, and 
their testimonies have been enthu- 
siastic. They have caught the spirit 
of George P. Howard, Methodist 
missionary to South America, who 
has written 

We face a humanity that is too 
precious to neglect. 

We know a remedy for the ills of the 
world too wonderful to withhold. 

We have a Christ who is too glorious 
to hide. 

We have an adventure that is too 
thrilling to miss. 

As the committee to plan details 
for the celebration of the Weman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society’s 75th Anniversary con- 
ferred and determined its objectives 
for this event, foremost among the 
emphases was prayer; the securing 
of new missionary candidates came 
next in their thinking. When we 
arrive at the actual date of our 
birthday, no “gift” will be more 
highly treasured than the talents 
and consecration of young women 
who offer themselves as future 
missionaries. During this diamond 
anniversary year, five have already 
presented themselves. 

















ADVANCE 


“We will arise 
and build.” 
Neh, 2:20. 


Celebrating Szyenty-Five Years of marked 


ACHIEVEMENT ASPIRATION 
ADVANCE 


WE BUILDED BETTER THAN WE KNEW 


And AGAIN, “We, his servants, will arise and build” — 
WITH STONES ENLIVENED BY 
Vv PRAYER 
Vv RECRUITMENT — of our finest youth 
Vv ENLISTMENT — of new local women 


Vv SACRIFICE — to raise our great share of the $14,000,000 
goal of the World Mission Crusade 


A clarion call to all the women of our churches to observe during Jan- 
uary, February, March and April, 1946, the Diamond Anniversary 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission wn with special 


ams on April 3, 1946 — the actu 
IRTHDAY OF THE SOCIETY 


For further information write to Miss Irene A. Jones, Home Secretary 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





























HIGH SCHOOL 


AT HOME—IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 


Course prepares you for College Entrance, Profes- 
sional Schools, and personal advancement. Diploma 
awarded. Why be hand all your life when 
ou can become a High ool Graduate with so 
ttle effort? 
Write for Free Prospectus. See what High School 
Training did for so many of our graduates — what 
it can do for YOU. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS, Dept. G, 30 W. Washington, Chicago 





Clean—unused. Only 75 cents up. 
Cash Paid for Used, Older Editions. 


220 E. Duncan 





McGUFFEY’S READERS  uesrephea CHURCH 


art bulletins. 


1879 Edition 


prices. Mail post 
card for illustrated catalog. 


Post card brings price list 


_ Columbus 2, Ohio Louisville 12, Kentucky 





at economy BULLETINS 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
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The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of Bible stories or preaching illus- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give jt a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
poy te ae truths. You will double your attend- 
ance. Write for free folder telling all about this new 
method of teaching, to — 





STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 ' Pasadena, Calif. 














HELP WANTED. 


TO BUILD BAPTIST HOSPITAL IN 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Architect's “Drawing of New ‘Building for ‘Baptist Hospital, Managua, Nicaraguas 


CONSTRUCTION CANNOT BEGIN UNTIL MONEY IS ASSURED FOR COM- 
PLETION OF THE PROJECT — Your gifts to the Wortp Mission Crusape of 
Northern Baptists will help to provide $100,000 for the hospital building and $15,000 for 
equipment. The present hospital of 25 beds, crowded and poorly equipped has the 
reputation for doing excellent work. The wife of an American engineer, who spent two 
years in Nicaragua, writes: 
“The only two hospitals we heard of were the Baptist Hospital in Managua 
and the Moravian Hospital in an Indian village on the East Coast. . . . Good 
medical care is so very much needed in Central America.” 


YOUR MISSIONARY DOLLARS CAN BRING HEALING OF 
BODY AND MIND AND SPIRIT TO SUFFERING PEOPLE 

New Building for Baptist Hospital 

Equipment for Baptist Hospital 

Salary of American Doctor. 

Salary of Nicaraguan Doctor 

Salary of American Nurse 

Scholarship for Nurse in Training 


For further information write to Avice W. S. Brruson, Executive Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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TIDINGS 


(Continued from page 113) 
estant group. It is a beautiful 
sight to witness Japanese—American 
young people making their decision 
each Sunday morning at the First 
Baptist Church of Seattle. One who 
was baptized recently is a young 
widow, whose husband was killed 
in Italy. The choir is becoming 
quite interracial. Last Sunday we 
saw a Chinese girl with her arm 
around a Japanese girl and both 
were laughing over something that 
had amused them. The rich fellow- 
ship that this church is enjoying is 
being felt by other churches—and 
its influence will be great. “‘ Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” —Violet E. Rudd, Christian 
Friendliness missionary. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 
American Necro: Negro troop in 
Italy, 78; Negro nurse in Burma, 79. 
Europe: Berlin’s Teagarten, 90. 
Japan: Shinto Priests, 74. 
MiscELLANEOUs: Army cemetery, 
76; U. S. Consul, 93; Canadian Stew- 
ardship Conference, 94; Tomb of Bar- 
bara Heck, 95; Promotion Charts, 
106-107; Silma Colorado Theatre, 
Silma Baptist Church, 91; Interracial 
Choir, Portland, Ore., 112; LeBar 
Farmhouse, 118; Atlantic City Con- 
vention, 111; Interracial group, 118; 
Baptist Youth Fellowship Group, 119; 
Chinese Baptist, Kindergarten, 121. 
Personatitigs: Allison Osborn, 
Elizabeth Mooney, Jean L. Luckey, 
110; Booker T. Washington, 72; Benja- 
min E. Mays, 77; T. Kagawa, 83; R. E. 
Nelson, O. C. Johnson, L. W. Smith, 
108; E. A. Bell, 90; D. Poafpybitty,123. 
Puttiprtne Isuanps: War devasta- 
tion, 108. 


or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings ° Stoles 
Embroideries 
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NEW CATALOG on Request 
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advance the Cause of Christ on Northern Baptist foreign. mission fields 
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© AN ANNuITY GIFT provides a sub- 
stantial return to the donor for life. 


’ The older the donor, the larger the 


semi-annual checks received. Annu- 
ity Agreements may cover one or two 
people, with returns continuing as long 
as either of the two lives. Fully ade- 
quate reserve funds are maintained 
to insure payments to all annuitants. 


For detailed information ask for 
Annuities — A Way to Give and Receive 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
182 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
or Building Tomorrow’s World 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer 


Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


182 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 124) 
hai, died on November 13, 1945, in 
Upland, California. She was born in 
Republic, Kansas, on May 20, 1878. 
She attended Ottawa University, Kan- 
sas, and in December 1900 was ap- 
pointed with Dr. White to foreign 
service. Married in August 1901, they 
sailed for China the following month, 
designated for Ningpo. In December 
1904 they were transferred to the 
Shaohing Theological School, and in 
June 1906 to the institution then 
known as the Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege. As president from 1916-1928 Dr. 


White kept pace with the growth of 
this splendid Christian college to its 
present University status. Mrs. White’s 
active part in college and classroom 
work will be remembered by hundreds 
of China’s youth whose love and loy- 
alty is well known. Retirement to the 
United States came after 35 years of 
service in China. 
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DeMoalin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th Se., Greenville, lil. 








Marching for (aris! 


The Christian Center “Band Marches in the Annual Community Sunday School 
‘Parade, ‘Brooklyn, New York 


You share in fifty Christian Centers when you give to the Home Mission 


Society: 
@ By a bequest under your will. 


@ By a Gift Agreemtent, which provides a permanent income as long as 


you live. The unconsumed portion is a gift to Home Missions. 
@ By designated gifts for special objects. 


@ By undesignated Contributions to the Unified Budget. Six cents of 


each dollar goes to the Home Mission Society. 
For further information write 
G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 101) 


> THe SHowpen-Dovue.ass Sun- 
pay ScHoon Lessons ror 1946, by 
Earl L. Douglass, is the 25th an- 
nual volume, continuing Showden’s 
Sunday School Lessons, of practi- 
cal expositions of the international 
Sunday school lessons. Each lesson 
includes the Biblical text, lesson 
plan, outline and interpretative 
comments, and hints to teachers. 
The teacher who used this series in 
previous years will know what to 
expect. The teacher who has never 
had a volume of these practical 
expositions has a rich and helpful 
experience to anticipate. (Mac- 
millan, 378 pages, $1.50.) 
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Money For Your Treasury 
Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
profits for your organization. Sell 
VANILLA, SHAMPOO, AND OTHER ITEMS. 

SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. R 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO., Norwalk, O. 
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over 13,000 ladies’ 
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fierlon- Kay Fine Flavo 
Extracts. 
51 Flavors — 
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MARION KAY PRODUCTS CO. 


5851 EASTON AVE. - ST.LOUIS, MO 
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Denominational Directory 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


Chairman—R. C. Hassrick, Philadelphia. 
Secretary Eiwin W. Parsons. 


Missions Magazine 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 
Editor—William B. Lipphard. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Mrs. Leslie E. ag ane | Craigville, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretar mn ig | Hazen, Summit, N. J 
Recording Secretary—Rev. C M. Galan New York, 16, N. A 
Treasurer—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


President—G. A. Hagstrom, St. Paul, Minn. 
Recording Secretary—D. M. Albaugh. 
Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 

Foreign Secretaries—Rev. E. £- Fridell, R. L. Howard. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10 


President—Rev. C. H. Heimsath, Evanston, III. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 

Treasurer—S. E. Hening. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Ren Goodwin. 

Secretary of Ev ee. W. E. Woodbury 

Secretary for Latin America—Rev. Charles 8. Detweiler. 

Secretary for Edifice Funds—Rev. C. Harry Atkinson. 

Secretary of Department of Cities—Rev. Lincoln B. Wadsworth. 
Secretary of Department of Town and Country—Rev. Mark Rich. 
Secretary of Christian Ministry to Servicemen—Rev. E. C. Witham. 
Secretary of Public Relations—R. Dean Goodwin. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


President— Mrs. Leslie B. Arey. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. J. Mitchell. 
Foreign Secretary—Miss Hazel F. Shank. 
Home Base Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. 
Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


President— Mrs. H. 8S. Palmer, New Haven, 11, Conn. 
Executive Secretary— Miss Alice W. S. Brimson. 

Secretary of Organization—Miss Dorothy O. Bucklin. 
Secretary of Literature— Miss Olive Russell. 
Treasurer—Miss Edna R. Howe. 

Christian Friendliness Secretary— Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney. 


Board of Education and Publication 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


President—H. T. Sorg, Newark, N. J. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 

Treasurer—E. L. Ruth. 

Director of Christian Education—Rev. Richard Hoiland. 

Director of Missionary Education—Miss Dorothy A. Stevens. 
Director of Schools, Colleges and Seminaries—Dr. Donald Faulkner. 
Asst. Director— Milton C. Froyd. 

Director of Student Work—Rev. Newton C. Fetter. 

Director of Church School Publications—Dr. Leonard R. Jenkins. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade— Miss Florence Stansbury. 
Secretary of Public Relations—Paul C. Carter. 


American Baptist Historical Society 
Chester, Pa. 


President— Prof. R. E. E. Harkness. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Howard Wayne Smith. 
Treasurer—G. O. Philips. 

Librarian—Charles E. Batten. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


President—Rev. W. R. Conklin. 

Executive Director—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 

Associate Director—Rev. G. Merrill Lenox. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. C. M. Gallup. 

Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. Actuary—H. rine Hammond. 
Investment Secretary and Assist. Treasurer—S. W. Wheeler. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16 


Chairman—Rev. R. T. Andem, Lansing, Mich. 

General Director of Promotion—Rev. Reuben E. Nelson. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Society—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson; Home Mission Society— 
Rev. G. Pitt Beers; Woman's Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. L. B. Arey; 
Woman's Home Mission Society—Mrs. H. 8. Palmer; Publication Societ 
—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith; Board of Education—Rev. Newton C. 
Fetter; M. & M. Benefit Board—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook; State Con- 
ventions—Rev. J. 8. Pendleton, Rev. W. S. Terrell; Standard City 
Mission Societies—Rev. D. R. Sharpe; Members-at-large—Rev. G. D. 
Allison, Rev. R. T. Andem, Rev. 8. T. Hardin, Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, 
Rev. R. B. Deer, Rev. I. A. Fox, Rev. W. P. ye.) Miss Irene A. 
Jones, F. B. McAllister, Rev. R. C. Ostergren, Rev. C. C. Tillinghast. 


LITERATURE VISUALIZATION Donnas, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries 
marked S. Free literature from every State Secretary. 


COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS. CONCORD. NW. H. 


National Committee on Woman’s Work 
Chairman—Mrs, E, W. Parsons; Secretary—Miss Alice W. S. Brimson. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 
President—Forest Parsons, New Hampshire. 
Missionary Education Secretary—Miss Elsie P. Kappen, New York. 
General Secretary—Rev. Oliver de Wolf Cummings, Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Conventions 


(The State Convention Secretary serves also as State Director of Promotion 

except where a second name appears as such.) 

~~ Rev. J. M. Newsom, 407 First National Bank Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

NorTHERN Ca.irornia: Rev. Reuben A. Olson, 83 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

a <.- ‘_eaeee Rev. R. A. Jensen, 354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 

ali 

Coxorapo: Rev. W. A. Phillips, 708 Colorado Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Connecticut: Rev. W. S. Terrell, 455 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

Detaware: Leon C. Nelson, Milford, Del.; Mrs. Albert Edge, 1900 N. 
Monroe St., Wilmington 223, l. 

District or Conumsta: Rev. M. C. Stith, 715 Eighth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Iuurnots: Rev. Russell 8. Orr, 424-426 Reisch Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Inprana: Rev. J. M. Horton, 1729 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Iowa: W. P. Halbert, 215 Valley Bank Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Kansas: Rev. G. W. Wise, 310 Crawford Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 

Marne: Rev. J. 8. Pendleton, 311 Savings Bank Blidg., Waterville, Maine. 
Massacuuserts: Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 605 Tremont Temple, 88 
Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass.; F. T. Littorin, Director of Promotion, 

Micuiean: Rev. R. T. Andem, 210 Hollister Bidg., Lansing 1, Mich. 

a: ae Rev. E. P. Fosmark, 529 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Montana, Ipano, AND Uran: Elmer C. Adams, 19 W. South Temple 
St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Nesraska: Rev. William Park, 1504 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; Rev. 
J Nelson, Director of Promotion. 

Nevapa-Srerra: Rev. F. Sidney Shinall, Box 2067, Reno, Nev.; Rev. 

“A _— Director of Promotion, 83 Mc Allister St., San Francisco 

2, Cali 

New ene Rev. C. R. Chappell, 22 Amherst Street, Manchester 

New Jersey: Rev. R. B, Deer, 158 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J. 

New York: Rev. Kenneth Roadarmel, 433 8. Salina St., Syracuse 2, 
N. Y.; Rev. H. D. Lundgren, Director of Promotion. 

Norta Daxora: Rev. R. W. Hodges, 6244 Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Onto: Rev. P. J. Morris, Granville, Ohio. 

Orecon: Rev. F. W. Starring, 505 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 

PenNSYLVANIA: Rev. B. P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa.; Rev. G. R. Merriam, Director of Promotion. 

Ruope Istanp: Rev. Kenneth L. Cober, 404 Lauderdale Blidg., Provi- 
dence 3, R. I. 

a - ‘ogee Rev. J. L. Barton, 250 Boyce-Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls, 
. Dak. 


Vermont: Rev. H. C. Bryant, 189 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington, Vt. 
Wasuinaton: Rev. H. L. Caldwell, 509 Ranke Bldgs., Seattle 1, Wash. 
West Virarnia: Rev. Hugh D. Pickett, Box 896, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wisconsin: Rev. Ezra G. Roth, 709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wyomrna: Rev. H. A. Bolle, Box 52, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Standard City Mission Societies 
Baptist Cuurcn Extension Socrety or BROOKLYN AND Queens: Rev. 
B. Hazzard, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Boston Baptist Berner Crry Misston Soctery: Rev. R. C. Ostergren, 
610 Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. 
BurraLo Baptist Association: Miss Ada O. Vail, 601 Crosby Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Cuicaco Darvee Association: Paul C. Allen, 198. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cuievecanp Baptist Association: Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1104 Schofield 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Deeer Baptist Unrton: W. W. Bloom, 1249 Griswold St., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 
Los ANGeves Baptist Crry Mission Soctery: Rev. R. L. Mayberry, 
354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
New Yor« Baptist Crry Socrery: Rev. S. B. Hazzard, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Baptist UNION OF PHILADELPHIA AND Vicinity: Rev. A. T. O. Marks, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
PrrrspurcH Baptist Association: Rev. L. W. Bumpus, 708 Investment 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Baptist Union or RocuesteR AND Monrog County: Rev. A. R. De- 
Mott, 43 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester 4 
Sr. Louis Baptist Mission Boarp: Rev. Paul Weber, 919 N. Taylor 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
San Francisco Bay Cities gd Union: Rev. W. E. Smith, 83 Mc- 
Allister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Twin Crry Baptist Union: Rev. E. A. Finstrom, 512 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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1947-48 

$ 6,000,000 
ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR 
OUR MISSIONARY WORK 


1946-47 
$4,400,000 


1945-46 Well et Me ‘Koop 


+ 3,600,000 ’ 





944-45 —$3,300,000 


ALLY adequate support for our vast missionary undertaking at 
home and abroad, cannot be provided on an annual Unified Budget 
of less than $6,000,000. This was the decision of the Finance Com- 

mittee of the Northern Baptist Convention, after making a careful study 
of our whole program. 

It was realized that it would take several years of steady, determined 
effort to reach this goal . . . especially since the denomination has been 
carrying extra emergency burdens during the war years. And until April 30, 
1947, we will be supporting the $14,000,000 World Mission Crusade to 
rehabilitate and expand our mission enterprise. 

Nevertheless, we must keep our eyes fixed on our ultimate goal... 
a permanent missionary program worthy of our numbers and devotion... 
and we must push our Unified Budget up to that level. If we will keep 
steadily climbing and pushing for the next 27 months, we should reach 
our goal in April, 1948. 
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